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Norway has done her utmost to maintain her neutrality impar- 

tially to all sides. The City of Flint affair, the Altmark affair, and 
many other incidents clearly show this. We wished to live in peace 
and friendly, neighborly relations with all nations, whatever our sym- 
pathies might be. All reports to the effect that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment connived with one of the warring parties against the other are 
utterly without foundation. 

It is a bitter thought indeed that today my beautiful country with 
its peace-loving, hard-working men and women, has been made a 
battle ground, a major battle ground, of that cruel, ruthless, inhuman 
thing, a modern war. 

Let me emphasize a few important points: The invasion of Norway 
during the morning of April 9 was sudden and wholly unexpected— 
and, at the same time, obviously long and carefully planned by the 
Germans. Yes, we admit that we were taken by surprise. As much 
so, I am sure, as if the Martians of Mr. Orson Welles had suddenly 
descended upon us! 

But even if there was some natural bewilderment, my official infor- 
mation is that the reports of treason among our own people have been 
vastly exaggerated. These reports were to a large extent broadcast 
by the enemy as part of his well-organized propaganda, with the pur- 
pose to break our morale and shake the confidence of our friends. 

True, there was a lot of sabotage, as well as faked orders and trick- 


ery of all kinds. But it was perpetrated by the invaders, hardly by the 
Norwegians. 


G ron THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR last September, 
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A further point: In spite of any report to the contrary, we have one 
legal, constitutional Government in Norway. That is the Nygaardsvold 
Government, which has the unanimous support of our great King 
Haakon, the people, and the army of Norway. This Government is 
functioning fully. And this Government, of course, is recognized by 
every country in the world except the country which has attacked 
us. It is leading our people in its bitter fight, together with our friends 
and allies the British and French, to free Norwegian soil of the 
invaders. 

One thing is very important to remember. All the news coming 
out of Oslo or other occupied parts of Norway is evidently controlled 
by the invaders, our temporary masters. 

In conclusion, let me say this: We in Norway were thinking that 
the well-being and the cultural and spiritual development of the 
people, the whole people, was the thing that really mattered. That 
schools and hospitals and decent homes for happy human beings were 
more important than a fortress or a warship. We were rather proud, 
I hope not too much so, to have given to the world leaders in many 
fields of human endeavor: Ibsen, Bjgrnson, Sigrid Undset, Johan 
Bojer, Fridtjof Nansen, Roald Amundsen, Grieg, Sinding, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Sonja Henie—only to mention a few. We were rather proud 
of our educational system, our social and economic reforms. Some 
people will say now that we erred, that we were too optimistic. Perhaps 
we were. In spite of everything which has happened these last weeks, 
however, I am not convinced that the ultimate verdict will not be that 
it is better to err on the side of civilization and humanity than on the 
side of ruthlessness. 

There are times coming after these. There is something called Divine 
Providence. Certain things are allowed to go so far, and no further. 
Spiritual values cannot be downed permanently. Human liberty, free- 
dom of religion, of speech, and of the press, government of the people 
and for the people, human decency and brotherly love, our whole way 
of living—these may be blacked out temporarily, but they are hard- 
won, permanent values which will reassert themselves as surely as day 
follows night. Sometime, somehow, something else than bombs will 
come down from the skies. 

Of one thing I feel utterly convinced: The sun will rise again over 
an undivided, free Norway, cleared of every foreign invader, with the 
Norwegian people in full charge of its own destinies, to continue its 
interrupted march towards a happy future. The spirit of Norway, the 
eternal Norway of fjords and vales and mountains, of song and saga 
and light, can never be broken. 
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War Comes to Scandinavia 


By S. SHEPARD JONES 
Director World Peace Foundation 


r VHE LONG REIGN OF PEACE throughout Scandinavia 
ended on April 9, 1940, as German tanks, lorries, airplanes, 
and soldiers swarmed into Denmark and quickly occupied the 

entire country. Early the same day Nazi forces, in a number of strokes 

of amazing boldness and cunning, seized the Norwegian coastal cities 

of Oslo, Stavanger, Bergen, Trondheim, and Narvik. Not since 1864 

had the peace and integrity of Denmark been violated; not since 1815 

had Norway been engaged in hostilities. The invasion of Scandinavia 

not only brought an end to a very long tradition of peace, it also de- 
stroyed—for only a short time, we trust—the independence of the 
ancient and civilized kingdoms of Denmark and Norway. 

The uncertain future which the Northern countries now face cannot 
be prophesied with confidence. At the end of April 1940, the military 
decision between the British, French, and Norwegian forces on the 
one hand and the German “protectors” on the other remains unan- 
swered. Although the fate of Scandinavia may be settled on the battle- 
fields and fjords of Norway, the final outcome of the Allied-German 
war will actually determine whether or not the Scandinavian States 
will regain their freedom. With Germany bent on European domina- 
tion, little prospect remains for an independent Scandinavia unless 
the German troops are hurled from Norway by Allied and Scandinav- 
ian forces. The excellent strategic advantages afforded by Denmark 
and Norway for submarine and air bases practically guarantee that 
a Nazi Germany would never willingly surrender control. Already 
military occupation in Southern Norway has brought in its wake the 
usual Hitler Gauwleiter, to oppress the people of Norway like those of 
Bohemia and Poland. 

The future of Sweden, too, is a huge question mark. Before this 
article comes to the reader’s hands, some weeks hence, the precarious 
neutrality of that country may also be in ruins and a third aggression 
in Scandinavia may be chalked up to the ever-increasing Nazi list. It 
is the rapid succession of events, the unreliability and incompleteness 
of reports from abroad that now make it difficult to appraise the record 
of Scandinavia’s plunge into war. 

As a prelude to surveying the major developments in the North as 
they have unfolded since last September, let us recall the basic prin- 
ciple of the foreign policies of the Scandinavian countries in the recent 
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past. They relied upon 

neutrality for maintain- 

ing their independence, 

hoping through impar- 

tiality to escape involve- 

ment in the wars of the 

great Powers. When in 

1920 Denmark, Norway, 

and Sweden entered the 

League of Nations, their 

acceptance of Article 16 

of the Covenant seemed 

to undermine the basis 

of their old status of neu- 

trality. These countries, 

along with others, im- 

posed economic sanc- 

tions against Italy in 

1935. But with the fail- 

ure of the collective se- 

curity system in the 

Italo-Ethiopian dispute, 

the disillusioned Scandi- 

navian countries hurried- 

ly retreated to their 

traditional policy of no 

Amer. Swed. News Exchange commitments. Their de- 

Dey thin Mansses parture from the League 

Prime Minister of Sweden sanctions policy was 

made even clearer in 

July 1938, and again at the Assembly and Council in December 1939, 

at the time of the expulsion of the U.S.S.R. from the League. But 

although the Scandinavian countries reasserted their right to strict 

neutrality, they did not go very far in their cooperative efforts to imple- 

ment this policy. There were conferences of Prime Ministers or For- 

eign Ministers at frequent intervals where common policies were 

discussed and a common neutrality front was announced to the contend- 

ing great Powers, but no defensive military alliances were undertaken 

by the Northern countries. No armed neutrality like that of 1780 was 
pledged for the fateful days that lay ahead. 

The impending tragedy was foreshadowed even before the German 

blitzkrieg struck Poland in early September. The announcement on 
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August 24 that Ger- 

many and the Soviet 

Union had made a non- 

aggression treaty upset 

the balance of power on 

which peace in the North 

rested. The Swedish de- 

fense policy in the 1939s 

had assumed that Ger- 

many and Russia would 

remain unfriendly. But 

suddenly the unexpected 

occurred. Stalin was 

quick to take advantage 

of his understanding 

with Hitler, and in Sep- 

tember moved against 

the little Baltic countries, 

thereby gaining an air 

base at Dago, in Estonia, 

less than an hour’s flight 

from Stockholm, and a 

naval base at Libau on 

the Latvian shore across 

the Baltic. On Novem- 

ber 29, the Soviet at- Th. Stauning 
tacked Finland, an ag- Prime Minister of Denmark 
gression which resulted 

by mid-March in the exhaustion of Finland, the surrender of Hango 
for a Russian naval base, and other terms endangering the security 
of Sweden and Norway. 

But the westward advance of Russia was only one of the serious 
threats to the peace and security of the Scandinavian peninsula. Across 
the Baltic to the South lay mighty Germany, whose respect (or rather 
lack of respect) for the independence of small States had clearly been 
demonstrated by the recent seizures of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. In Stockholm and Oslo her diplomatic representatives and 
other agents were not idle. In addition to diplomatic pressure, 
came reports in February of German troop concentrations at 
Danzig. 

As if this double threat were not enough, from September a costly 
submarine, mine, and air warfare raged between the Allies and Ger- 
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many on the North Sea and adjacent waters. This worked destruction 
on neutral vessels by the score and took the lives of hundreds of inno- 
cent Scandinavian sailors. 

Encircled by war, the Scandinavian countries were described during 
the winter as an “island of peace,” threatened at the same time by a 
Russian, a German, and a British sea. In April the tidal wave came, 
and war swept over two of the Northern countries. Even earlier the 
Russian sea had washed against the eastern frontier of Finland and 
torn off pieces of land. 


The Finnish Episode 


It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the Russo-Finnish 
war, but some comment should be made concerning its bearing on 
Swedish and Norwegian neutrality policies. When Russia attacked 
Finland on November 30, the Swedish Government was faced with a 
painful dilemma. If it gave direct military aid to Finland, war with 
Russia would result, and, very probably, the bombing of Swedish 
cities by the powerful Soviet air force. Yet the danger from Germany, 
if Sweden fought side by side with Finland, was even greater. King 
Gustav, in a speech before the Statsrdd on February 19, declared that 
“jt would involve the direct risk that Sweden should not only be drawn 
into the war against Russia, but also into the war between the great 
Powers.” In view of the inadequacy of Swedish defenses, it is perhaps 
understandable that the King added that “he had not been able to take 
the responsibility for such a risk.” 

On several occasions the Norwegian and Swedish Governments 
were approached informally by the Finnish Government with a re- 
quest of permission for Allied auxiliary forces to pass through their 
territory en route to Finland; but according to Mr. Tanner, the Fin- 
nish Foreign Minister, this permission was categorically refused. Carl 
J. Hambro, President of the Norwegian Storting, said on April 28 
that when the Allies informally requested permission to send troops 
through Norway to Finland, there was complete unanimity in the 
Storting’s Foreign Affairs Committee that this must be refused, not 
because of Russia but because of Germany (New York Times, April 
29, 1940). 

Although the Swedish and Norwegian Governments refused to en- 
danger their neutrality by permitting Allied troops to cross their ter- 
ritory, they did not turn a cold shoulder to the Finnish request for as- 
sistance. With almost everyone in the North agreeing that “Finland’s 
battle is our battle,” it was impossible to retain the old conception of 
strict neutrality. In Sweden the Hansson Government accordingly 
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agreed that all possible assistance should be given Finland which 
would not endanger the peace of the realm. Prior to the action of the 
League of Nations inviting members to furnish aid, Sweden had be- 
gun doing her part. The following statement made by the Counselor 
of the Swedish Legation at Washington, Folke Wennerberg, in an 
address before the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 
indicates the extensive aid given by the Swedes to Finland: 


All strata of the Swedish community have contributed. There has not in historic 
time in Sweden been such enthusiasm for giving. The help totals, in value, 500 
million kroner (more than $100,000,000), 300 million as gifts and 200 million as a 
loan; 9,000 Swedish volunteers actually fought in the Finnish Army, and another 5,000 
were ready to leave when the peace was concluded. Besides this, several thousand 
Swedes went to Finland to fill the vacant places in Finnish factories. Several Swed- 
ish cities have “adopted” Finnish cities and are helping in the rebuilding of them... . 
The Swedish Red Cross and other organizations have sent ambulances of all kinds, 
clothing, and other necessities; many refugees . . . have been received in Swedish 
homes. Amongst the military supplies which were given I note 90,000 rifles, 42 mil- 
lion rounds of ammunition, 80 anti-tank guns, 250 guns including heavy artillery, 
field guns, and anti-aircraft guns, and the necessary artillery ammunition therefor, 
and one-fifth of the entire Royal Air Force. It is considered that this help of a military 
nature had a decisive importance in the successful battles on several sections of the 
front. Sweden allowed the transit of volunteers and supplies from other countries... . 
It is, however, to be noted that practically no aid of this kind | war materials] other 
than Swedish reached Finland from any country during the first six weeks of the 
war. 


The contributions from Norway and Denmark, it should be added, 
were also very large. On March 15 private subscriptions in Norway 
were stated to have reached a total of 30 million kroner in cash and 


goods. On March 19 the value of Danish aid to Finland was estimated 
at 8 million kroner. 


Economic Aspects of Neutrality and Losses Suffered at Sea 


As soon as the war began in September, the Northern countries were 
faced with the serious problem of maintaining the extensive trade, both 
export and import, which they normally carry on with the outside 
world. It is hardly necessary to emphasize the great importance that 
foreign trade occupies in the welfare of these States. In 1938 Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, together with Finland, did a total of 
two and one-quarter billion dollars worth of trade, which, per unit 
of population, is about seven times the world average. Roughly 60 
per cent of this trade in the past few years had been with the European 
countries now belligerents. As the war progressed, serious dislocations 
were bound to occur. Arrangements had to be made to continue im- 
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ports of necessities such as oil, gasoline, 
foodstuffs, and coal, and some formula 
was needed to apportion exports in 
such a way as to satisfy the demands of 
the belligerents. For example, both 
Germany and England wish to import 
Swedish iron ore and at the same time, 
if possible, to cut off the supply that 
the other might receive. In view of the 
very real pressure that both Germany 
and Britain were capable of exerting 
on all three of these countries, a policy 
of adjustment became necessary. 
Early in the war the Scandinavian Gov- 
ernments announced that they would 
follow a policy of maintaining normal 
peace-time exports to the belligerents, 
Christian E. Giinther inasmuch as this might be considered a 
ana Seren: Spaaier fair interpretation of impartiality. 
Newspaper reports later indicated that Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark negotiated commercial treaties on this basis with Germany and 
Britain, but even then the economic aspects of neutrality were not 
entirely solved. Each of the belligerents sought to strike at the other 
by action against the neutrals. The Scandinavians were caught be- 
tween the British blockade of Germany and the counter-blockade 
which Germany was trying to enforce on the British Isles. In order 
to prevent the re-export of goods from Scandinavia to Germany, the 
British renewed the contraband control system of the First World 
War and induced Scandinavian vessels to visit Kirkwall and other 
ports for inspection. Compliance with this demand may have saved 
some delay and hence financial loss to shippers, but it also involved a 
risk of destruction by German mines and submarines, for the Germans 
had given notice that they would sink merchant ships which complied 
with Britain’s orders. In short, the Germans advised the Scandinavian 
countries to give up all commerce with Britain. But the general view 
of the Scandinavians was that such a course would involve too heavy 
a blow to their foreign trade. London, on the other hand, urged the 
neutrals to entrust their ships to Allied convoys and many Scandinav- 
ian ships, especially after December, joined up with British convoys. 
Such action, however, was in each case determined at the discretion of 
ship-owners and not by order of the neutral governments. 


Amer. Swed. News Exchange 
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German retaliation to the Brit- 
ish Orders in Council brought se- 
vere loss and hardship to Scandi- 
navian shipping. In a speech 
made by the Swedish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Riksdag 
on February 21, it was pointed 
out that of the thirty-two Swed- 
ish freighters, aggregating 64,- 

000 tons, sunk up to February 

14, fourteen, or 34,000 tons in 

all, were sunk on trips between 

neutral ports. In addition fifteen 

others were reported missing. 

Not one ship sunk had been in a 

British or French convoy. Mr. 

Giinther also pointed out that 

only seven of the ships sunk were 

carrying cargo to British ports; P. Munch 

the others were en route to Swe- Danish Foreign Minister 

den or were plying between neu- 

tral ports. Germany’s motive was apparently to force Sweden into 
the German-Russian lebensraum at the point of a gun. Swedish 
opinion had been particularly roused by the sinking of the Pajala 
in mid-Atlantic in January while sailing for Sweden with a cargo 
of fruit. In this case there had been deliberate machine-gun attacks 
on Swedish sailors. 

While the total reports of Scandinavian shipping losses are conflict- 
ing, Mr. Koht, Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, reported in the 
Storting on April 6, 1940, sinkings of 52 Norwegian vessels of 120,000 
tons gross, with a loss of 392 lives. According to British offical records, 
in mid-April, sinkings of Swedish ships amount to 33 of 69,433 tons 
with a loss of 262 lives, of Danish ships 28 of 64,372 tons with a loss of 
290 lives. Finnish figures are smaller. Calculations show that the Scan- 
dinavian losses, in proportion to total tonnage of the merchant marines, 
were as heavy as the British losses. In one week alone, that ending 
March 25, seven Danish merchant ships were torpedoed without warn- 
ing with a loss of sixty-seven lives. None of these vessels were in a 
British convoy. 
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Problems of Territorial Neutrality 


In fulfillment of their neutral 
duties the Scandinavian countries 
announced on several occasions 
that they would do everything 
within their power to maintain 
the inviolability of their neutral 
territory in accordance with the 
rules of international law. De- 
spite German and British claims 
in a few instances that Norway 
had not fulfilled her neutral 
duty, the record clearly demon- 
strates the contrary. To show 
that they meant business, the 
Scandinavians gave orders to 
their anti-aircraft batteries to fire 
on belligerent planes flying over 
their territory. The New York 
Times for March 31 reports that 

gant = or Naren belligerent planes have often 

flown over Bergen and have been 

fired upon by Norwegian gunners. On April 21 Swedish planes and 

anti-aircraft gunners were reported to have shot down three German 
planes. 

Early in November Norway had to act upon the ticklish case of the 
City of Flint. The Norwegian Government promptly released the 
American ship, bound from Murmansk for a German port in charge 
of a German prize crew, when she anchored at Haugesund, Norway, 
on the evening of November 3. The Norwegian authorities turned 
the vessel over to the American crew and temporarily interned the 
German crew. Although the German Minister at Oslo demanded that 
the City of Flint be held until the German-N orwegian discussions con- 
cerning the case were completed, the Norwegian Government found 
“no legal base on which to take such a step,” inasmuch as its whole 
action in the matter had been in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hague Convention of 1907, which both Germany and Norway had 
ratified. According to Professor C. C. Hyde, eminent American jurist, 
the action of the Norwegian Government in releasing the prize and 
giving it over to its American crew was legally correct.’ 


1 American Journal of International Law, January 1940, p. 95. 
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A more serious incident oc- 
curred in Joéssing Fjord near 
Stavanger on February 16, when 
the Altmark, a German naval 
auxiliary, flying the official ser- 
vice flag and carrying 299 British 
prisoners, was attacked by the 
British destroyer Cossack and the 
prisoners removed. The British 
action in Norwegian waters was 
apparently taken over the pro- 
test of two Norwegian war ves- 
sels. The following day Germany 
protested against British action, 
describing it as an unheard of 
violation of international law in 
Norwegian coastal waters and 
alleging that the Norwegian 
Government failed to give its 
ship adequate protection. The 
German Government insisted 
that the Altmark be immediately 
restored to its original condition, that damages be repaired and all 
possible measures be taken against the British, with the warning that 
“most severe consequences might follow.” On the other hand, the 
British Government justified its action by alleging that Norway had 
failed to perform her neutral duties in allowing British prisoners to 
be carried through Norwegian territorial waters. Meanwhile, Norway, 
through its Minister at London, made a strong protest against what 
was considered a British infringement of Norway’s neutrality and 
denied that the Norwegian Government had failed in its duty as a 
neutral in permitting the German ship to pass through its territorial 
waters without subjecting her to a careful search. Norway in its protest 
to the British Government demanded that Britain hand over the pris- 
oners taken from the Altmark for internment in Norway and pay suit- 
able compensation. 

As the British and Norwegian Governments took conflicting views 
of the incident, Norway suggested that the question be submitted to 
arbitration. While this has not been done and while differing views 
have been expressed by international jurists, the correct interpretation 
seems to be that Norway did not fail in the performance of her duties 
as a neutral: Professor Edwin Borchard has argued the case in the 


Halvdan Koht 


Norwegian Foreign Minister 
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April number of the American Journal of International Law and cites 
precedents to show that, under the circumstances of the case, Norway 
was under no obligation to release the British prisoners even if Nor- 
wegian authorities knew of their existence. And he concludes: “Greatly 
as one may sympathize with the irresistible temptation of the British 
destroyer to release the captives on the Altmark, it is not easy to per- 
ceive any violation on Norway’s part of her neutral duties.” 


Mining of Norwegian Waters by Britain 


British prisoners were released from the Altmark on February 17. 
The Russo-Finnish peace was signed on March 12. Scandinavia drew 
a breath of relief, though sorrowful at the harsh terms of the settle- 
ment. During the next two weeks there was talk of a security pact 
between Sweden, Norway, and Finland. Then attention focussed on 
Norway and the export of Swedish iron ore down the Norwegian 
safety belt en route to Germany. The British press charged that Ger- 
man submarines were operating in Norwegian territorial waters and 
emphasized the violations of international law that Germany was mak- 
ing against neutral merchant ships. As it became apparent that the 
Allies were resolved to tighten the blockade against Germany, and 
following the sending by Britain of diplomatic notes to Stockholm 
and Oslo, Foreign Minister Koht stated in the Storting on April 6 
that Norway was not interested in aiding any belligerent and that she 
would fight for her liberty and independence. Dr. Koht added that 
“our country would immediately be in the war” if Norway contradicted 
her own neutrality policy by favoring one side or the other. 

On April 7 it was announced in London that a German U-boat 
had torpedoed and sunk the 2,118-ton Norwegian ship Navarra, which 
was carrying coal from Swansea up around the tip of Scotland for 
Oslo. The sinking of the Navarra—which was attacked without warn- 
ing—brought the sea warfare losses of neutral Norway to 55 ships 
totaling 122,000 tons and the lives of 404 sailors and passengers. The 
next day the British Navy mined Norwegian territorial waters in three 
places, thereby making it impossible for German ore ships to escape 
the British blockade by hugging the Norwegian coast all the way from 
Narvik into the Skagerrak. 

The same day the Norwegian Government protested to Paris and 
London against the mining of Norwegian waters, and Dr. Koht in a 
statement to the Storting charged the Allies with violation of Nor- 
wegian sovereignty and neutrality, as follows: 
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The Norwegian Government protests gravely and solemnly against this open breach 
of international law and against such infringements of Norwegian sovereignty and 
neutrality. During the entire war Norway has followed all rules for neutrality with 
strictest concern. It is in full conformity with generally acknowledged rules that 
Norway has kept her waters open for all legitimate shipping from belligerent coun- 
tries. When the British and French Governments now take such steps to stop ship- 
ping to Germany, the Norwegian Government must draw attention to the fact that 
Britain on March 11 signed an agreement with Norway which states that all Nor- 
wegian goods, including goods which are considered as war contraband, can be sent 
from this country to Germany. For this reason the Norwegian Government did not 


expect that the Allied governments would interfere by force and try to stop these 
shipments. 


The Norwegian Government can in no way sanction this laying of mines in Nor- 
wegian territory. The Norwegian Government must demand that such mines be 
removed at once and that the guard by foreign warships cease. 

The Norwegian Government reserves to itself the right to take any and all steps 
which may be necessary as a result of such infringement of Norwegian neutrality. 


On the same day the Swedish Cabinet met several times to discuss 
the situation, and the Swedish press protested against the Allied ac- 
tion, while admitting that there was a sharp distinction between the 
German and the Allied methods of sea warfare. A leading Stockholm 
paper, Social-Demokraten, pointed out* that the Allied action had had 
a precedent set by Germany herself who laid mines in what Sweden 
claimed to be her territorial waters. These mines had been laid in 
November at the southwesternmost point of Sweden up to three miles 
off the coast, whereas, for 150 years, Sweden has always claimed the 
four-mile limit. At the time Sweden had made a sharp protest against 
the German action. Nevertheless, however much German action may 
have weakened respect for international law, the Swedish people felt 
that it was no excuse for Allied violation of the same law. 

A reasonable interpretation of the British action was expressed in 
an editorial in the New York Times on April 9, which reads in part as 
follows: 

“Whatever good reasons the British may have had, they had no 
legal right to sow mines in Norwegian waters. It is true, as the British 
point out, that Germany has been committing brutal illegalities at sea, 
often sinking defenseless fishing ships and machine-gunning lightships 
from the air. But Norway has not been guilty of these crimes, and the 
right of reprisal does not entitle a belligerent to violate the sovereignty 
of a friendly neutral. 

“There is all the difference in the world, however, in the manner in 
which the two belligerents have trespassed on Norway’s sovereignty. 


2 New York Times, April 9, 1940, Otto Tolischus. 
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The Germans have done it by murdering neutral seamen, 404 of them 
Norwegian, ever since the start of this war; the British have done it by 
the more humane illegality of blocking territorial waters. It is entirely 
true, as the British Government said yesterday, that in contrast to 
Germany’s terrorism— 


“The Allies have never destroyed or injured a single neutral ship or taken a single 
neutral life. On the contrary, they have not only saved the lives of many innocent 
victims of these German outrages, but they have also not failed to rescue from drown- 
ing German airmen and submarine crews who have been guilty of the inhumanities in 
question.” 


German Invasion 


Twenty-four hours after the mining of Norwegian territorial waters, 
German troops were landed at the principal Norwegian ports from 
German ships, some of which had apparently left German ports more 
than a week earlier. On the same day, April 9, Denmark was overrun 
and the German Government informed the Danish and Norwegian 
Governments that Germany assumed protection of the kingdoms of 
Denmark and Norway, adding that 

“The German Government is convinced that it serves Norway’s 
(and Denmark’s) best interest by this action. For this act of rendering 
them secure through Germany’s armed forces gives the sole guarantee 
to the Scandinavian peoples that their countries will not after all be- 
come a battlefield. . . .” And the German memoranda added that 
“all resistance (by the Norwegian and Danish people) would be 
broken by every available means by the German armed forces.” 

Condemned in the eyes of the world and no doubt by some in Ger- 
many as well, the Nazi Government sought to minimize the moral 
reprobation that its aggression in Scandinavia had evoked. On April 
27 Joachim von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Minister, in a major 
propaganda effort, not only charged that Britain had troops en route 
to Norway on April 8 (the day before Germans went into action), 
but also alleged that Norway had actually been unneutral. 

The Norwegian Government, at the time of writing, is preparing 
for the publication of a White Book as a reply to the German version 
of the occupation. Meanwhile, Carl J. Hambro, President of the 
Storting and chairman of its Foreign Affairs Committee, has coun- 
tered the Ribbentrop allegations by denying that Norway had been 
preparing to permit Great Britain and France to debark troops on 
Norwegian soil before the German invasion, and Stated: 


We now have irrefutable proof that Germany prepared detailed plans for the in- 
vasion of Norway months before it actually occurred. We would have been in a better 
position today if the British really had had troops ready to land, and even more so 
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if the Allied intelligence service, which knew of the German preparations, had warned 
us previously. ... The fact that the Allies never informed the Norwegian Govern- 
ment at the time of German intentions is evidence that they looked upon Norway 
as absolutely neutral and in no way prepared as their ally. 

We now have gathered a mass of evidence from Norwegian pilots, harbor masters, 
and other persons connected with shipping, that German ships, which later disgorged 
soldiers from their holds as landing parties at our principal ports, had left German 
ports more than a week before April 9—the day of the German invasion. We have 
cases where German soldiers issued fully armed and equipped from ships which had 
been lying in Norwegian ports four or five days previous to the invasion. . . . Nor- 
wegian naval authorities state that it would take a minimum of four days for a 
destroyer to reach Narvik from Germany, sailing at maximum speed. 


Referring to the documents produced by Joachim von Ribbentrop 
as proof of Allied preparations for landings in Norway, Mr. Hambro 
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said that “most of these documents were dated early January 


We, and every one else, knew from public declarations that the Allies had a plan 
and offered to send troops and material aid to Finland. . . . Unfortunately for our 
integrity the absence of British men-o’-war when the Germans occupied the Nor- 
wegian ports has given us the most disastrous proof that England was totally unpre- 
pared for any landing of troops in Norway at the time of the German attack and 
was even unprepared to come to our aid as quickly as we were attacked. This also is 
indicated by the fact that the first British landing parties only came nine days after 
German troops were solidly established on Norwegian soil. 


* * * 


While the full story of significant events leading to the invasion of 
Denmark and Norway is not available at present, there is sufficient 
evidence to conclude that all of the Scandinavian States. faithfully 
pursued the path of neutrality and properly observed their legal duty 
as neutrals. Against their wills, the peace and independence of Norway 
and Denmark were violated. Unlike 1914-1918, sincere efforts for 
neutrality failed these little countries. As a result their future faith 
in neutrality may be profoundly shaken. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to examine possible courses of 
action, following the coming of Hitler into power in 1933, which might 
have saved the peace in Scandinavian countries. The mighty forces 
which brought on the present calamity were, in any case, very largely 
beyond their control. For under conditions of total war the neutrality 
of small States will not deter an aggressor nation. Perhaps the future 
of the Scandinavian countries—which the military outcome of the 
present war will determine—will result in a regional union of all the 
Scandinavian peoples, independent of external control, yet federated 
in a broader association of free peoples. Certainly the future is not 
without hope. 





Denmark and Norway 


When They were European Powers 


By Oscar J. FALNEs 
Professor of History in New York University 


HEN HITLER INVADED Denmark and Norway 

\ \ ) simultaneously, he linked together the names of two peo- 

ples which once were long united in a common historical 
destiny. From 13887—and more precisely from 1536-7—to 1814, Danes 
and Norwegians shared a common dynasty, that of the Oldenburgs, 
and seemed fated to pursue a common destiny. There were periods of 
prosperity in which both participated, just as there also were periods 
of privation and suffering, particularly in time of war. For many of 
the Oldenburgs, like monarchs elsewhere, engaged all too willingly 
in the Continental and dynastic wars of the period. The dynasty 
sought to guard the interests of its subjects in the North Sea and the 
Baltic, while on its own account, quite apart from the Crown of Den- 
mark-Norway, it had special personal interests in the German Duchy 
of Holstein and the partially German Duchy of Schleswig. 'This often 
involved it in German affairs. 

In one important respect the course of Scandinavian history— 
Sweden is naturally an important part of the story, but on this occasion 
we are omitting it, since the Nazis chose to spare it on April 9—has 
differed much from that of Germany and resembled that of a number 
of Atlantic peoples. Before the close of the medieval period there had 
been formed along the Atlantic fringe a number of royal monarchies, 
more or less national in scope—Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
Scotland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. But what by contrast was 
the condition of Germany, or the Germanies, in 1500, or even as late 
as Napoleon’s day? It emerged from the Middle Ages with no trace 
of effective centralization. This was probably due first and foremost 
to the complications of the imperial title, the Holy Roman Empire. 
Its feudal kings neglected the task of royal consolidation at the “psy- 
chological” time for doing it, and the Germanies remained a congeries 
of several hundred territorial States, principalities, and imperial cities, 
owing but a flimsy allegiance to a distant Hapsburg Emperor who 
was usually interested in building up his own family possessions. 
Hence the Germanies (and the Italies too) were not unified until 
comparatively recent times, a fateful cireumstance which helps to 
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explain in part why Central Europe, and not the West, is today the 
stamping ground for Nazism and Fascism. 

Today, German Nazism—raucous, brash, and ruthless—has lashed 
out at two of the oldest monarchies in Europe, monarchies which half 
a millennium ago had put behind them a distinguished historical devel- 
opment. They had played the réle of great powers if one compared 
them with the activities of the welter of principalities and States within 
the Holy Roman Empire. King Canute of Denmark (1015-1035) 
made the North Sea his own lake. His Anglo-Scandinavian empire 
included Norway as well as England. Moreover, in the Baltic his 
authority was asserted in the Jomsborg area near the mouth of the 
Oder and in the region of Samland beyond the Vistula estuary. 

In like manner Valdemar II of Denmark (1202-1241) could treat 
the Baltic more or less as a Danish lake. The southern provinces of 
Sweden were Danish as yet, of course, and Valdemar’s influence was 
particularly effective in northern Germany. He brought several 
bishoprics under his control and subdued the fortress of Lauenburg. 
Danish authority replaced the Wendish (Slavic) power overthrown 
on the island of Riigen and on the neighboring mainland. On the east 
side of the Baltic, Danish power was effective in Samland again and 
the Island of Osel, off the Gulf of Riga, was taken. For over a century 
the Danish Crown possessed the northern half of Estonia. 

So too Haakon Haakonsson (1217-1263) of Norway ruled the 
lands around the Norwegian Sea. His dominions included the Shet- 
lands, the Faroes, the Orkneys, and in 1262 he led an armada out to 
assert the traditional authority of his house in the Hebrides and the 
Isle of Man. Some of the communities in Ireland, perhaps of earlier 
Norse stock, welcomed him, doubtless as a counterweight against grow- 
ing English claims. Meanwhile the sovereigns of both England and 
Scotland trembled to have his mighty presence so near to their shores. 
Greenland placed itself under his protection in 1261, and the republic 
of Iceland took the same action a year later. To the east large areas 
now belonging to Sweden acknowledged his sway, particularly the 
provinces of Jemtland and Herjedalen, and the coastal province of 


Bohus along the Kattegat. 
* * * 


During the period of dynastic and colonial rivalry, the great powers 
were not always particular about the territorial integrity of the sec- 
ondary States. So it was that Denmark-Norway had to endure en- 
croachments at times, though none of the misdemeanors can compare 
with the enormity of the present offense against them. One case may 
be detailed, since it suggests some modern parallels. During the second 
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of three wars between the Dutch and the English, rivals for mercantile 
and carrying trade supremacy, there took place a lively encounter 
at Bergen on August 2, 1665. The English Channel had been closed 
to Dutch shipping, and a large number of Dutch merchantmen, per- 
haps three score of them, had sought shelter at Bergen. Here they felt 
safe, since into this neutral port the English men-of-war could not 
enter without first putting out of commission the Norwegian fortress 
at the entrance to the roadstead. Ten of the Dutch vessels were recent 
arrivals from the East Indies, and the concentration of wealth in the 
harbor was actually fabulous. The cargoes included nutmeg, indigo, 
expensive oriental fabrics, one and one-half million pounds of salt- 
peter, half a million pounds of Ceylon cinnamon, and nearly five mil- 
lion pounds of pepper. Most precious of all were 16,580 pieces of 
porcelain, 18,100 pearls, 2,933 rubies, and 3,084 uncut diamonds. 
Thirty million rix-dollars was the value put upon it by the Dutch, and 
Lord Sandwich, an English admiral, thought it very likely the heaviest 
concentration of wealth ever assembled at one place. Certainly, if the 
English could seize it, the treasure would keep them supplied with 
powder and shot for many a month. 

The Dutch were waiting for a suitable convoy home and their 
Admiral de Ruyter was known to be not too far away. But the English 
decided to risk an encounter. An English squadron under Sir Thomas 
Teddiman sailed into the harbor and blocked the roadstead on the 
evening of August 1. Early the next morning it opened a bombard- 
ment on the Dutch flotilla which had some armament. The fighting 
was at close range and very spirited. But after three hours the English 
fleet sailed away having sustained considerable damage. Its casualties 
were over 600 killed and wounded. Equivalent figures for the Dutch 
were fewer than a hundred, though they had lost some ships. A de- 
cisive role had been played by the Dano-Norwegian garrison at the 
fortress, which struck back with a vigorous cross fire at this violation 
of the country’s neutrality. With promptness and dispatch the neu- 
trality of the port had been upheld. Fortunately the commandant at 
the fortress was unaware as yet of certain secret negotiations between 
London and Copenhagen which, if realized, would have done little 
credit to either court. Later in the month a Dutch squadron arrived 
and saw the wealthy merchant flotilla safely home. 

Another episode from the days of the joint monarchy with certain 
parallels in recent days occurred during the Kalmar War (1611-13) 
between Denmark- Norway and Sweden. Mercenary troops were freely 
employed during this period, in this case especially from Scotland, 
England, and the Netherlands. Those contracted for by Sweden could 
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reach their destination only by crossing Norway—like the proposed 
transit this winter of Allied troops to Finland. One unit of 800 men 
under a Colonel Monkhoven fought and plundered its way through 
Romsdal and the Trondheim area, and entered Sweden over the ter- 
rain now covered by the railway line east from Trondheim to the 
Swedish border. 

Farther south a detachment of Scottish mercenaries under one Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander Ramsey made its way across the divide from 
Romsdal into the Gudbrandsdal area. In the smiling valley of the 
Laagen, a short distance below the point where the Otta enters it from 
the west, the expedition came to grief at a place called Kringen. Here 
the roadway on the east bank dropped near the water for a short dis- 
tance and then rose again. Directly above this low point, some dis- 
tance up the slope, the peasants and freemen of the countryside had 
constructed a trap and barricade of lumber and stones whose props 
could be knocked away at the proper moment. This was done when 
the Scotsmen were directly below, and down the slope rolled the mass 
of debris engulfing most of the detachment. There was fighting at close 
quarters, and barely a score of the 300 mercenaries escaped. Among 
the fallen officers was a captain by the name of Sinclair—that George 
Sinclair who before leaving Scotland had been involved in treachery 
toward a certain Lord Maxwell. Ere long local oral tradition, which 
soon exploited this exciting affair, made Sinclair out to be the true 
commander of the expedition. Also it made heroic figures of the local 
yeomen and their leaders who thus had served their country and their 
king. 

Toward the close of the period of the joint monarchy, the city of 
Copenhagen was subjected to the arbitrary interference of a stronger 
power on two occasions in short succession. The first occasion arose 
because Denmark-Norway was a party to an armed neutrality of the 
North in 1800, when England and Napoleon were locked in deadly 
combat. Incidentally, the Scandinavian States had several times joined 
together or combined with other States to maintain their neutrality 
in time of major war, as in 1691, 1756, and 1780. But this time the 
English were determined to break up the Northern neutral front, 
and the story has often been told of how Admiral Parker was sent to 
Copenhagen in the spring of 1801. Under his command were fifty- 
three vessels, including twenty ships of the line. On April 2 Nelson, 
the hero of the Nile and of Trafalgar, was sent on with twelve ships 
of the line and some smaller craft to engage the Danish fleet before 
the city and destroy its defenses. Off with alacrity, Nelson promised to 
complete thé assignment within an hour. Firing began at ten o’clock 
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in the forenoon. By one o’clock Parker found Nelson’s hour “devil- 
ishly long.” He signalled to Nelson to withdraw. But Nelson chose 
to misinterpret Parker’s signal by putting his defective eye to his tele- 
scope, thus reporting that he failed to see the order to desist. Later in 
the afternoon, by diplomacy and intimidation, he forced the Crown 
Prince to agree to an armistice, and the outcome was that Denmark 
deserted the armed neutrality. 

Within a few years the capital was violated again. By 1807 Na- 
poleon was putting a good deal of pressure on Denmark to have her 
join his Continental system, and it looked as if he meant to invade the 
country to assure himself of this result. But in August of that year 
the English anticipated him and sent a fleet and expeditionary force 
to seize the Danish fleet, a valuable prize snatched from the grasp of 
Napoleon. In September the city suffered a severe bombardment, sev- 
eral areas of it being ruined by fire. Though the sympathies of the 
country were with England in general, the Danish King, after this 
affront, naturally joined with Napoleon. Now British sea power could 
drive a wedge—as it hopes to do today—between what were then the 
two kingdoms of Frederik VI. For the next half dozen years all reg- 
ular communication between Norway and Denmark ceased. The Nor- 
wegians, left to regulate as best they could their own affairs, developed 
certain notions of autonomy, and created several agencies to carry on 
their affairs on a national basis. The experience of these years helped 
to pave the way for that sharp assertion of national independence 
which they displayed in the troubled year 1814 when the Treaty of 
Kiel transferred their country from the Danish Crown to Sweden. 

* * & 

The transfer of Norway was a heavy blow to the Oldenburg dy- 
nasty, which was given little chance to solidify its rule in the remainder 
of its dominions because the question of Schleswig and Holstein short- 
ly became a major issue. The problem of these principalities had by 
the nineteenth century become one of the most complicated in Europe. 
And once nationalism began to spread in the Germanies as elsewhere, 
the Oldenburg hold on the duchies became precarious, since all of Hol- 
stein and a good portion of Schleswig were German in nationality and 
sentiment. Once this centralizing force began to forge the rigid bonds 
of German national unity out of the earlier loose ties of German con- 
federation, there must follow a stiffening of German political relations 
with Denmark, as also more remotely with Sweden and Norway. 

In many parts of Europe the year 1848 was one of political explo- 
sions. So too in Schleswig-Holstein the German nationalists rose in 
rebellion against their Danish sovereign. Success, they thought, would 
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turn on one thing—would they be able to get help from Prussia and 
from the German Confederation? They did get help in these quarters, 
but Denmark came off the victor eventually, because several of the 
great powers, notably Russia, brought pressure on Prussia and the 
Confederation to withdraw their support. Under Bismarck, Prussia, 
assisted by Austria, made a separate attack on Denmark in 1864 in 
order to secure the principalities. The effort was successful and the 
Danish monarchy suffered the second heavy diminution in its area and 
resources within half a century. 

In view of the present contest between England and Germany over 
control of the seas around Denmark, it may be interesting to consider 
for a moment the role of naval power in the Schleswig- Holstein wars. 
In both cases the Danish fleet was a decisive factor and instituted a 
blockade of the North Sea and the Baltic coasts; it weighed heavy on 
(‘erman trade in the first war and helped to bring on an armistice in 
August 1848. The German Confederation had no navy and Prussia 
had only begun to get one by the second war. The Danish islands were 
therefore relatively safe and the fighting in both wars took place on the 
mainland, in Schleswig or in Jutland. During the second war there 
was a German effort to break up the Danish blockade, which this time 
was not completely effective, by having Austria dispatch a squadron 
of hers around through the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. This fleet 
was engaged by a Danish squadron under the command of E. Suenson, 
near Helgoland, was defeated, and thereupon forced to seek asylum 
within English territorial waters. The Danish blockades evoked in 
Germany a sense of national humiliation and led to the widespread 
yearning for a German fleet. The outcome of the war in 1864 put 
Prussia in possession of Kiel harbor, and here foundations were soon 
laid for the naval base that was to serve the great German navy of von 
Tirpitz and William II a generation later. 

* * * 

At one time, long before the nineteenth century, the Scandinavian 
peoples were the victims of a sustained German exploitation that bore 
heavily on all of them. This was in the days of the Hanseatic League. 
Composed of many North German cities, the League was primarily an 
organization to promote and monopolize trade, but the aggregation 
developed semi-autonomous political aspects as well, not an unnatural 
development in the Germanies where, as we have said, because of the 
Holy Roman Empire, traditions of political centralization were still 
in a rudimentary state. 

The Hansa found itself most frequently at odds, among the Scan- 
dinavian monarchies, with the Crown of Denmark which controlled 
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the Sound, the important waterway between the Baltic and the North 
Sea. Valdemar IV (1340-75) launched a heavy blow against the 
League when he sacked Visby on Gotland in 1361—Visby was for a 
time the headquarters of the League. But in a war which followed a 
few years later things went badly for Valdemar, and in the Treaty of 
Stralsund in 1370 the Danish Crown made humiliating concessions in 
- the way of economic and financial privileges, and agreed that hence- 
forth Hanseatic officials were to have a veto power over the choice of 
Danish king made by the Danes themselves. 

In Norway, the headquarters of the League were at Bergen, and 
to this day one of the sights of the city is the German Quay, still in a 
fair state of preservation, where the members of the Hansa had their 
shops and warehouses. Brusque and ruthless often toward the Nor- 
wegian authorities and the local population, the Bergen Hansa de- 
manded and often succeeded in enforcing extensive political privileges 
and economic concessions. They might refuse to pay local taxes or 
enforce extra-territorial legal rights; they might exploit without re- 
straint the economic monopolies they at times enjoyed in various 
fields. But finally, in the sixteenth century, the power of the Hansa in 
the Scandinavian North was successfully challenged. Libeck, their 
leading city, never fully recovered from the setback sustained in the 


course of the Count’s War (1533-36), a struggle over the succession 
to that Crown which had seemed so well under their control after the 


Treaty of Stralsund, a century and a half earlier. 
* * * 


Political and economic relations between the German and the Scan- 
dinavian peoples have sometimes been quite disturbed, but at the same 
time their cultural relations were unruffled until recently. From the 
Reformation the tie of religion brought them together, and from the 
eighteenth century German cultural influences enjoyed a phenomenal 
prestige in the North. The most compelling factor was the movement 
of Romanticism which overthrew the vogue of classicism and chal- 
lenged the hegemony enjoyed by French taste, replacing these with 
the values of the non-rational faculties of the mind and exalting all 
the disciplines that might be included under the classification of Ger- 
manistics. In academic circles, eventually, one could claim no recog- 
nition unless one had a degree from some, almost any, German univer- 
sity. To Scandinavians the approach to the German fountainhead of 
wisdom was relatively easy, since their languages were fairly closely 
related. Moreover, the interest was somewhat mutual. German Ro- 
manticism sought not a little of its inspiration in the heritage of the 
Scandinavian North, especially in the Eddas and the sagas. Then too, 
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German racial theorists began to see in the Northern communities 
excellent examples of the Nordic characteristics which they thought 
native to their own racial strain. 

The long established sympathy for things German has lingered on 
to our day in many quarters, especially in circles of learning and of 
culture. This is certainly one factor that made it easier than otherwise 
for the Nazi Fifth Column to get in some of its effective preliminary 
work, especially in Norway. But too much can be made of this. West- 
ern influences, especially English and American, have rather over- 
taken in popularity the long established German influence. Particular- 
ly is this true since 19338, for the advent of National Socialism in 
Germany brought into sharp relief the fundamental antithesis between 
the liberal democratic societies of the North, governed most of the 
time in recent years by Labor and Social-Democratic ministries, and 
the totalitarianism of the régime at Berlin. While this factor did not 
weigh decisively with Hitler, we can well believe that, having once de- 
cided to commit his crime against two of the Northern peoples, he did 
so with a hearty good will. For these Northern peoples seemed most 
unworthy representatives of the virile Nordic stock that he deified. On 
the very doorstep of Nazism they were practising their liberalism and 
humanitarianism. Nor did it help matters that for nearly a decade 
their praises had been loudly sung in the Western democracies. 

* * * 

The Nazi blow as delivered on April 9 was deliberate and long- 
planned and without provocation; if the belligerents wanted to fight 
out some of their difficulties in Norwegian territorial waters, Norway 
could not very well prevent it, but such action would not automatically 
entail a seizure of the country by the Nazis. Norway had shaped her 
policy along the lines of strict neutrality, hoping against hope that 
this would carry her through without war; her protests to both bellig- 
erents had been many and sharp. Denmark, more vulnerable to a Nazi 
onslaught, had gone further and adopted a course that might be de- 
scribed as benevolent neutrality, seeking by every means to avoid of- 
fending the Nazi, even if this went far beyond the formal obligations 
of neutrality. But neither policy, neither strict nor benevolent neutral- 
ity, satisfied Hitler; the Nazi invaded Denmark and Norway simul- 
taneously. That the blow succeeded as well as it did was due partly to 
its very incredibility, especially in Norway. There must have been 
many who at first could not believe that Germany had invaded their 
country. Benumbing and paralyzing indeed is the effect on free peo- 
ples of a totally unexpected encounter with military might. 
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In the long run it may well turn out that the chief significance of 
the blows at Denmark and Norway will be to throw into high relief 
the ideological aspects of the war. For their cases, unlike those of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland who were creations of Versailles and 
who therefore were still partially involved in the play of power politics, 
concerned two of the oldest States of Europe. Moreover the North- 
_ern States had long ago dissociated themselves from the intricacies 
of power politics, and had made the pursuit of peace on the inter- 
national scale one of their important national policies. Their eagerness 
to do so sprang from the circumstance that, with their closest neigh- 
bors, they had gone as far as any in realizing the maximum potentiali- 
ties to date of the liberal democratic tradition. 

Certainly there is no place in the democratic scale for some of the 
activities displayed by the Nazis in Norway. A sovereign like Haakon 
VIT has indeed not merited ill of his fellowmen; yet he has been hunted 
down by machine-gunning airplanes, hunted down along ridgeway 
and highway like some quarry in the chase, and forced to keep his 
whereabouts a secret. Alien too is the standard which makes a point of 
including among the early Nazi arrivals in the North men who a gen- 
eration ago as undernourished refugee children enjoyed the hospitality 
of Norwegian homes; perhaps some of them are aviators leaving their 
calling cards at old addresses in the form of incendiary bombs. 

That Norway decided to resist the invader must be a source of in- 
spiration to free men everywhere. It is the only decision free men can 
make when they still retain—as Denmark did not—the power to make 
a decision. How effective Norway’s resistance will be, the future will 
show. Her military forces are pitifully small and the bent of her tra- 
dition has been non-military. “Before the Norwegians, unused to 
warfare, could decide to fire upon human beings, the Germans were 
upon them and had dispersed them,” says one illuminating dispatch by 
Otto Tolischus in The New York Times. Norway, after all, has been 
the custodian of Nobel’s Peace Prize! But she has her mountains and 
in the long run they may prove valuable allies. And the spirit of her 
people, once aroused, may find that life can be made uncomfortable 
for an invader in a hundred different ways. There may be occasion to 
exploit to the full the spirit of quiet determination behind the laconic 
statement of Foreign Minister Koht at Elverum; asked by the Ger- 
man Minister at Oslo if the Norwegian refusal of Nazi demands meant 
that opposition to the German occupation of Norway was to continue, 
he replied, “Yes, as long as possible.” 
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April 1940 


By Henriette C. K. N AESETH 


HE SEVENTEENTH of May— 
A holiday—a ball game— 


Our parochial school marched with Norwegian flags. 


Decoration Day— 

Baseball and a holiday— 

We marched with snowballs for the graves, 

Tight round balls, still delicately green, 

And American flags ; 

And far ahead the Civil War Captain on a white horse, 
And the Norwegian Lieutenant, 

Trembling from his bullet wound. 


We sang “Ja vi elsker,” 

We sang ““My Country ’tis of Thee,” 

We didn’t think much about it; 

We didn’t know that in every town in Iowa, 
In every American town, 

They were not marching and singing on the Seventeenth of May, 
Or reciting in Norwegian, 

Wearing gay bodiced costumes, 

White capped and adorned with silver, 
Treasure from the chests 

Brought from home in Norway. 


We sang hurrah 

For the red cross on the blue, 

For the stripes and the white stars on the blue, 
For the minister from Norway, 

For the senator from lowa— 

And we ran out to play, 

And to watch the ball game. 


What were they doing, 


Our parents and grandparents from Norway? 
Giving us their love and longing— 
And their hope? 


A knife turns in that love, 
It finds and tears to shreds 
The love which has lived in our hearts, 
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Which the songs and the flags and the Norwegian words of our parents 
Gave us 
While we hardly knew it. 


The knife searches the wound, to destroy ; 

But beneath its point love and longing quicken. 
The longing which was of Norway 

And the love which was of home 

Are tortured but alive and deathless. 

The hope which was of America 

Lives. 


Lines from Byjornstjerne Byornson 


(Easter Eve, 1864) 


HEN KATTEGAT now or the Belt you sail, 
No more will vou sight 
The Danish proud frigate, no more will you hail 


The red and white; 

No more will the ringing command be heard 
In Wessel’s tongue, 

No rollicking music, no jocund word, 
"Neath Dannebrog sung. 

No dance will you see, no laughter meet, 
As the white sails shine, 

From mast and from stern no garland you greet, 
Of arts the sign. 

But all that we owned of the treasures on board 
The deeps now hold; 

One sad winter night to the sea-waves were poured 
Our memories old. 





Sweden’s Iron Mountains 


By Nazsotu HeEepin 


Director American-Swedish News Exchange 


ING GUSTAV VASA, founder of the dynasty that ruled 


Sweden during its age of military greatness, used to call the 

old silver mine at Sala, long since exhausted, his “treasury” —a 
“jewel in his crown”—and during the reign of his grandson, Gustav 
Adolf, in the seventeenth century, it was the copper mine at Falun, 
also all but empty now, that supplied much public revenue. One of the 
purposes of the New Sweden colony on the Delaware was to create a 
market for Swedish copper. Some of the coins then minted were 
veritable slabs of copper, stamped in the corners and in the center with 
the royal insignia. 

In the eighteenth century, when the arts of peace had begun to 
flourish more freely, Sweden became Europe’s principal source of 
iron, and some of it was sold in the American colonies, as contempo- 
rary advertisements show. Both silver and copper and even gold are 
still mined in Sweden, but the chief metal exports from Sweden in the 
twentieth century have been in the form of iron ore. From its founda- 
tion up to and including 1936 the Grangesberg Company, Sweden's 
leading mining company, exported a total of 165,000,000 tons. Begin- 
ning with 7,200 tons in 1883, Sweden’s total exports of iron ore had 
reached 12,685,151 tons in 1938. The figures for 1939 have not yet been 
published. 

Most of the Swedish iron ore comes from Lapland, where it is mined 
in iron mountains north of the Arctic Circle, and this location answers 
the question why the ore is exported and not refined at home and then 
sold as iron and steel. There is no fuel in Lapland for the smelting of 
this ore, neither coal nor wood for the making of charcoal, and it is 
therefore cheaper to ship the ore to the countries where there is coal 
than vice versa. Sweden has, however, an ample supply of water power 
for the making of electricity, and projects have not been lacking for 
steel plants in Lapland, based on the iron ore and hydroelectric power, 
but so far the experiments for smelting ore with electricity, while tech- 
nically feasible, have not proved economically profitable. That, how- 
ever, is a possibility for the future. 

There has been some talk of assuring peace by giving all nations 
equal access to raw materials, including iron ore, but in the case of 
Lapland ores this would be superfluous, for in the past Sweden has 
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Kiruna—an Arctic City Between Two Iron Mountains 


sold its ores on the international market to all comers: Germany, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the United 
States. That Germany has been the principal buyer has been due 
partly to the character of the ore, which happens to suit the German 
methods of making steel, and partly to the fact that in the First 
World War Germany lost its principal ore resources, so that greater 
imports became inevitable. Swedish ore happened to be the most con- 
veniently located as well as the richest in iron contents and, therefore, 
the most reasonable in price. Since the Civil War in Spain shut off some 
of the ore sources for Great Britain, Swedish supplies have filled the 
gap for that country, too. The biggest exporter of iron ore in recent 
years, or since the end of the last war, has been France, but the Swedish 
ore, being roughly twice as rich in iron contents, has been more 
valuable. 

According to official published statistics, the total Swedish receipts 
in 1938 from the exports of iron ore amounted to 239,316,701 kronor. 
How this sum was distributed inside the country it is not possible to 
determine without extensive research, but it is self-evident that it went 
into many channels. There are other mining companies besides the 
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Gringesberg, and the Gringesberg stock itself is widely held, having 
for many years been traded in on the Stockholm exchange. In one of 
the Grangesberg subsidiaries, the Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara Com- 
pany, which actually operates the Lapland mines, the Swedish govern- 
ment owns half the stock and appoints half the board of directors. 

Under Swedish law anyone who discovers ore is entitled to one-half 
of the deposits, the owner of the land taking the other half. In Lap- 
land, where the nomadic Lapps had been the only inhabitants until the 
ore traffic brought railroads, machinery, electricity, and civilization, 
the State had the only title to the land, and as such became half owner 
of the ore mountains at Kiruna. At Gellivare and some other points 
the ground rights had already been sold, but in 1907 the Government 
and the Graingesberg Company, which had bought up all other private 
rights, signed an agreement dividing the stock in the subsidiary operat- 
ing company between them. As owner and operator of the railroad the 
State had a strong position. In the mines at Gringesberg, on the other 
hand, and in the fleet of ore boats, the State has no interest. It has, 
however, reserved the right to buy the other half of the stock in the 
operating company after 1947, but heretofore the date of exercising 
this option has been more than once postponed and it may be again. In 
principle, the price of the stock is to be based on the average net earn- 
ings over a period of years, so that the private stockholders have little 
to fear, should nationalization be decided upon. 

Most of the work at the mines is done in the open air by electrically 
driven machinery. Compared with the production in covered or sub- 
terranean mines in other parts of the country, the output in ore per man 
at Kiruna is tremendous. No sorting or concentration is necessary. The 
ore is simply broken up by electrically driven crushers and dumped 
into railroad cars through a chute. At Narvik, in turn, it is tipped 
directly from the cars into the holds of ships. 

As to the total revenue obtained by the Swedish State Railways 
from the ore traffic in Lapland, Karl Kilbom, a member of the Riksdag 
and former leader of the dissident Socialist party, made an estimate 
in a signed article in the Government organ Social-Demokraten for 
January 11, 1939, of about 30,000,000 kronor for 1938. He estimated 
the total value of the ore shipped by the Gringesberg Company 
—which included some ore from its mines at Grangesberg in southern 
Dalarna—at 205,000,000 kronor, or as he put it “close to a fifth of the 
entire Government budget.” From such figures the economic impor- 
tance to Sweden of the ore traffic becomes evident. 
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On the other hand, the military importance of the ore has undoubt- 
edly been exaggerated. In a lecture last fall Gerard De Geer, man- 
ager of a Swedish steel plant and a member of the Riksdag, asserted 
that only about two per cent of the Swedish ore exports had been 
used for military purposes. He admitted, however, that it was not 
always possible to draw a clear line between civil and military uses, 
such as the new automobile highways in Germany, for instance. 

In later articles, notably in Le Nord, De Geer has demonstrated 
that iron ore is less and less used for making steel, while scrap iron 
plays a more and more important réle. In war materials, furthermore, 
more and more alloys are used. The final point he has made is that the 
Swedish iron ore, while important to Germany economically, is not as 
vital for its military purposes as sometimes claimed. Germany has not 
only great reserves in scrap iron, but also plenty of iron ore of poor 
quality, which in an emergency could be used. Shutting off the supply 
of Swedish ore, he argues, may very well embarrass Germany eco- 
nomically, but it will not bring her to military defeat for a long time. 

Due to the increased use of machinery and mechanical power, fewer 
men are employed for the mining in Lapland, especially at Kiruna, 
than one would expect. With a compressed air drill a miner can now 
penetrate from twenty-five to forty meters a day, compared with from 
three to four meters formerly by hand. At Malmberget, near Gelli- 
vare, a force of 900 men today can mine twice as much ore per year as 
2,300 did at the beginning of the century. Even with the increased 
production in the past few years, there has not been a corresponding 
increase in employment, the labor leaders point out. Many of the 
young people at Kiruna are sent to a trade school to prepare them for 
jobs elsewhere. Kiruna is a one-industry town and when the ore mar- 
ket is down, the whole population suffers. This is one of the reasons, if 
not the principal one, for the agitation in favor of refining more of the 
ore in Sweden. Proposals have even been made in the Riksdag for 
export duties on iron ore, and legally the Swedish authorities decide 
how much ore may be shipped each year. In 1927 the limit for the 
Lapland ore was set at 9,000,000 tons per year, but in 19388 this was 
raised another 6,000,000 tons for the whole period until October 1940. 
From the mines at Gringesberg, whose outlet is the port of Oxelésund 
on the Baltic south of Stockholm, an increase of 600,000 prior to the 
end of 1940 was permitted. The increase was granted in order to 
enable Great Britain to get more ore without unduly reducing the 


German quota. Now, of course, the war has completely upset this 
schedule. 
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Mining in the Open at Kiruna 


It has been said that the miners at Kiruna are the highest paid 
workers in Europe. Some writers who have been there claim they earn 
from five to nine dollars a day, which may be true, but Karl Kilbom, 
in the article quoted above, says that the labor union officials on the 
spot report the average earnings to be about 500 kronor or less than 
$125 a month. The day rates may be relatively high and yet the annual 
income quite low, depending on how steady employment is throughout 
the year. During the depression, when there was little or no demand 
for iron ore, unemployment was quite severe at Kiruna, and steps were 
taken by the public authorities to move some of the families perma- 
nently farther south. Since no foodstuffs can be grown in northern 
Lapland, the cost of living is apt to be relatively high. Only the Lapps 
and their reindeer herds can live off the land itself, and up to forty 
years ago they were virtually the only inhabitants. 
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The existence of iron ore in Lapland had been known for several 
centuries, but until certain modern engineering progress was made, it 
could not be utilized. In the eighteenth century several small smelters 
were set up near the northern end of the Bay of Bothnia, and ore was 
carried on reindeer sleds, but the transport was too limited and too 
expensive, and besides the quality of the ore did not suit the metallur- 
gical processes in use at that time. The iron works therefore failed. 
English capital was then invested, partly to build a railroad and partly 
to develop the mines, but the railroad construction, too, was overly 
expensive so that ultimately the companies failed. Altogether the Eng- 
lish shipped about 140,000 tons of ore in eleven years (a quantity now 
exceeded in less than two weeks), built about 134 miles of railroad 
through the wilderness from Lulea to Gellivare, and spent about 
27,000,000 kronor. 

In 1891 the Swedish Government took over the railroad for 6,000,- 
000 kronor and started to complete it, first as far as Kiruna and then 
to the Norwegian border, where the Norwegian Government, in turn, 
completed the distance to Narvik. From Lulea to Gellivare is 134 
miles; from there to Kiruna, 63 miles, and from Kiruna to the Nor- 
wegian border, 74 miles. The rest of the distance to Narvik is 26 miles, 
mostly down hill in rapid declines. 

In November 1902 the entire distance from sea to sea, or from Lulea 
to Narvik, was completed, so that ore could be shipped in either direc- 
tion. While the port at Lulea is, as a rule, closed by ice half the year, 
that at Narvik is open all the time. Before the railroad was built it was 
only a small fishing hamlet. Now it is a modern city of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. Almost its sole source of revenue is the ore traffic. 

The cost of imported coal for fuel weighed heavily on the railroad 
as well as on the mining operations, and when the ore shipments 
reached four million tons a year the limit of steam power seemed to 
have been reached. In 1910 the construction by the Swedish Govern- 
ment of a hydroelectric power station at Porjus, some 34 miles from 
Gellivare and 70 miles from Kiruna, was decided upon. By 1915 the 
electrification of the railroad was completed, and after that large scale 
operations were possible. Electricity not only furnishes power to the 
trains and the ore crushers, but it lights the mines during the four 
dark months of the year and heats and lights the homes of the workers. 
The electric power station is, therefore, the real heart of all industrial 
operations in Lapland. 





Greenland 


By Tu. STAUNING 


Prime Minister of Denmark 


Reprinted from the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review for September, 1931. 


TRIP TO GREENLAND, especially for anyone who is 
busily occupied with the many problems of the day, is a con- 
siderable journey; for with Denmark as the point of departure 

it cannot be made in less than six or seven weeks if one wishes to see 
enough to form a proper idea of the country and its people. 

Greenland is, of course, a Danish possession and has been for more 
than two hundred years, ever since the Norwegian clergyman, Hans 
Egede, began colonization. The inhabitants are Eskimos, while the 
government officials, numbering about three hundred, are as a rule 
Danish. 

The ordinary supposition is that Greenland lies far to the north. 
This is, of course, correct, and yet the southern tip lies just about as 
far south as Denmark. The great distance from us is owing to the 
fact that the country lies so far over to the west—partly on the other 
side of the globe. Greenland is of enormous size: it is sixty times as 
large as Denmark. Spain, France, Hungary, and Germany could all 
be placed on its surface. The island is 2,650 kilometers long from north 
to south and at its broadest part it is 1,050 kilometers wide—or the 
same distance as from Copenhagen to Paris. 

How far away the country lies is evident from the fact that to go 
from Copenhagen to Upernivik, the most northerly colony under 
Danish administration, one must travel three thousand nautical miles 
or fifty-five hundred kilometers. With a fast vessel it takes twelve 
days’ continuous voyage to cover this distance. However, as it is neces- 
sary to stop for supplies of water and fuel, several days more are 
required even if a speed of ten knots an hour is made. And it is seldom 
possible to keep up that speed uninterruptedly for a couple of weeks, 
as storms, fogs, and icebergs are sure to cut it down at certain periods. 

The country, as doubtless everyone has heard, is of a peculiar char- 
acter. It is surrounded by ice-filled seas, and only a narrow strip along 
the coast is habitable. The interior of the country is filled with eternal 
ice; not an ice covering such as we are familiar with, but that mighty 
mass of ice which is called the Inland Ice. Hitherto the thickness of this 
ice has been estimated at one thousand meters, but I understand that 
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the German expedition which is to winter on the Inland Ice has 
recorded a thickness of about twelve hundred meters. I admit that this 
is almost inconceivable, but it must be understood that the Inland Ice 
is now formed into huge icebergs or mountains of ice which have, pre- 
sumably, grown and increased for thousands of years. The habitable 
tract of land that is free from ice extends inland on the west coast for 
only one hundred to one hundred and eighty kilometers and in a single 
place on the east coast, near Scoresby Sound, for about three hundred 
kilometers. Only 16 per cent of the whole country may be said to be free 
from ice, and hence it naturally loses some of the value ascribed to it 
by those who are in ignorance of the fact that 84 per cent of it is cov- 
ered with eternal ice. 

The land which is visible is a wild looking mass of rocks. A part is 
stone, chiefly granite, and another part is of volcanic origin, lava 
formations such as are found in Iceland, and on these rocks all life is 
virtually extinct. Consequently the vegetation is very slight. There 
are no trees. They do not thrive there and, of course, cannot grow to 
any height. In South Greenland there is a sort of willow and here and 
there some birch, but these plants creep along the ground and serve 
as feed for sheep. Gardening is not very widespread. Only an occa- 
sional Greenlander has given this art a trial so far, whereas many 
Danes have small garden plots where potatoes, garden turnips, 
radishes, cabbages, and rhubarb can be raised. These give very good 
returns if the frost does not come too early. When I was in Juli- 
anehaab, the most southerly colony, at the end of August, the night 
frosts had already devastated the gardens. 

The inhabitants are, as has already been mentioned, Eskimos, an old 
race having a close resemblance to the Indians. They have much the 
same nature and peculiarities of character. There is a population of 
15,000 scattered over this huge area, but, as I have said, the amount 
of available land is limited by natural boundaries. 

The first impression which took root when, after nine or ten days’ 
sailing, I rounded Cape Farewell, the southern tip of Greenland, was 
of sternness, storm, and cold. The coast line stands out like ruins after 
an earthquake, naked riven cliffs and skerries where the breakers beat 
perpetually and where storms of varying strength rage year after 
year. 

When we got into the danger zone, icebergs—the great peril of the 
sea—began to pop out. They came drifting down from the north, 
whole mountains of ice and lumps of ice no bigger than a small house. 
Only a ninth part is visible above water; there is eight or nine times 
as much under the water. There was considerable fog here for a time 
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and, owing to the ice in the seaway, we were forced to stop. Conse- 
quently we did not reach the southern settlement until the eleventh 
day. We steered into the fjord and, after a couple of hours’ sailing, 
cruising along quite slowly among mountains and blocks of ice but 
free from storms, we reached the colony of Julianehaab, founded 
in 1775 by the Norwegian Anders Olsen, who had been in the service 
of the Greenland Company. 

But before I go into further detail regarding my impressions, I must 
explain something of the organization of society and the machinery of 
administration in the country. 

Greenland is controlled by one of the government departments. At 
present it is attached to the Ministry of Navigation and Fisheries, of 
which I have charge together with my position as Prime Minister. 
Responsible to the Minister is a Director for the administration of 
Greenland, and under the latter are placed the officials in Greenland. 
The country is divided into the North District, South District, and 
East Greenland. 

In the North and South a sheriff is appointed who acts as the local 
authority. Kast Greenland with its two small colony districts is admin- 
istered by the Director personally. 

The collected settlements are called colonies, and these include a 
town and a more thinly populated district to which Udsteder or subor- 
dinate settlements are often attached. 

This division is not only administrative as required for medical 
service, schools, churches, etc., but is also commercial. When the mod- 
ern colonization was begun in 1721, a trade monopoly exercised by a 
trading company was established at the same time. This ceased after a 
number of years, however, and for about one hundred and fifty years 
the Danish government has carried on the trade directly through the 
above mentioned administration. 

This operation, which is still called the Monopoly, has not the ordi- 
nary character of a monopoly, but is rather in the nature of a liberal 
cooperative movement. 

The company takes over the products which the people can furnish. 
Formerly these consisted mainly of seal blubber, from which oil was 
produced, fox and bear pelts, eider down and coverlets made from 
the skin of the eider duck. 

This has changed to a very great extent for reasons which I shall 
explain. The eider duck is protected to prevent extermination, and 
the seals have largely disappeared for various reasons. The altered 
climatic conditions have also had an influence on the stock of wild 
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animals; and at the same time an abundance of fish has appeared in 
the ocean giving the population a new means of livelihood. 

This buying-in of the products of the people is arranged at a fixed 
rate which does not follow the selling prices. But in return the company 
furnishes commodities to the people likewise at prices which have no 
direct conformity to the market price of goods. These two rates are 
adjusted to each other so that the purchases just about balance the 
sales. The accounts most frequently show a deficit, that is, a subsidy 
from the State treasury. This is particularly the case when a new 
industry has to be built up. The fishing industry as it is now being 
carried on gives the necessary return to the people, but so far this has 
only been possible by paying them a higher price than the fish would 
bring in ordinary exchange. 

The Danish government has never attempted to exploit the natives 
of Greenland. This particular form of government and society is main- 
tained in consideration of the Eskimos, who are primitive and unde- 
veloped. It has been our aim to protect the population from the usual 
consequences of civilization (liquor, venereal diseases, exploitation, 
and poverty) and this aim has been to a large extent realized. The 
people have undergone a quiet development in moral, in economic, 
and in cultural respects, and I shall later show in more detail how the 
situation is at present. 

My observations began in the southernmost colony, Julianehaab, and 
ended three weeks later in the northernmost colony, Upernivik, which 
lies at 73° N. latitude. In the South District both people and condi- 
tions have been affected by the modern age, by more frequent contact 
with the outer world, a longer summer, etc., and as a result of this 
Julianehaab is no longer a typical Greenland settlement. Only brightly 
painted new frame houses are to be found. All the old Greenland 
houses, clay huts built of green turf, have disappeared long ago, and 
with them a great many disease germs have been banished from the 
rising generation. 

When we came from the sea, where storm and fog alternated and 
where the temperature was about at freezing point, into the fjord, 
the temperature seemed mild. Here green mountain slopes and valleys 
could: be seen, although the vegetation is extremely sparse. In the 
district about Julianehaab the old Norsemen had their dwellings even 
before the year 1000, and it is known that they kept comparatively 
large herds of cattle. I visited the place where Brattahlid, Eric the 
Red’s house, lay, and I visited the old episcopal seat, Gardar, now 
called Igaliko. Here there is still pasture, and a project for sheep 
ranching is under way. Under the leadership of the administration, 
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a breeding station was started fifteen years ago with two hundred 
icelandic sheep, and with the help of the station, several ranches for 
sheep raising have been established. The intention is, however, to make 
sheep ranching a subsidiary occupation for fishermen. ‘The work has 
had satisfactory results. There are now five thousand sheep in the dis- 
trict, and a new station has recently been established in the neighbor- 
ing district, where there are also possibilities, although poorer than 
in the more southerly region. 

This initial development can certainly be continued, but procuring 
of winter fodder is a particularly difficult problem. It is often neces- 
sary to go many miles to get hay and bring it home by boat, so that 
there will never be any question of ranching on a large scale. The 
raising of any sort of grain is impossible owing to the shortness of the 
summer, and the winter is so severe that it even affects those growths 
which would otherwise have a chance of amounting to something. 

The chief industry of the Greenlanders was formerly sealing, but 
in more recent times seals have been scarce, one reason for this being 
the intensive hunting in the breeding grounds off East Greenland. 
Consequently only a small number is left to undertake the customary 
peregrination along the west side and down along the west coast where 
the Greenlanders formerly made their captures from their trim seal- 
skin kayaks. The seals supplied skin for clothes, meat for food, and 
blubber for the oil refineries from which came the money for the other 
necessities of life. Now all that is left of this industry is in the most 
northerly colonies, Upernivik and Umanak. 

The result has been a complete change 1 in the mode of life. This is 
seen in wearing apparel as well as in many other things. Fortunately 
the disappearance of the seals was followed immediately by a plenti- 
fulness of cod. Whether this state of affairs will continue we do not 
know, but for the time being the people have got compensation. Fish- 
ing is done from kayaks and small primitive boats, and is consequently 
carried on chiefly in the fjords or among the thousands of islands and 
rocks which form the coastline out towards the Atlantic Ocean. The 
fish are brought to land where the company takes them over and makes 
salt fish (klipfisk) of them, but temporarily it has been necessary 
to give a price above the real value in order to encourage the natives in 
the new industry and to put them in a position to make necessary 
improvements in clothing and housing. 

Besides cod fishing, a considerable halibut fishery is carried on, espe- 
cially off Holsteinsborg. The first industrial plant in Greenland is 
situated there, a preserving establishment run by electric power, where 
from fifty to a hundred men, according to circumstances, are employed 
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in the cleaning, cutting, boiling, and packing of the fish. In Jakobs- 
havn there is a considerable fishing of hellefisk, a fish which resembles 
salmon, is salted and smoked, and goes popularly under the name of 
Arctic salmon. 

The new age with modern boats and fishing tackle is slowly making 
progress. A few Greenlanders have been taught something of the care 
of a motor, and in several places expert fishermen have been put in 
charge of the fishing. A few fishing crews have been supplied with 
motor boats, and in the coming years this development will be con- 
tinued. 

All this activity in connection with the changes in industries and 
in mode of life requires education, and by the efforts of both the admin- 
istration and the local councils, an educational program is being car- 
ried out which in its turn brings new cultural demands along with it. 
Thus it was particularly gratifying to be met everywhere with a de- 
mand for more instruction in Danish, and altogether a significant 
desire for cultural elevation is discernible. In more recent times some 
advanced schools have been added to the ordinary school system, giving 
the young people access to education, and the dissemination of books 
on industrial conditions, hygiene, etc., goes on apace. The fight against 
tuberculosis, which had its stronghold in the old primitive dwellings, 
is being carried on with great energy. The construction of new houses, 
systematic garbage collection, and a good supply of drinking water 
have all had beneficial effects. 

In the most northerly colonies life is still going on in the old ways 
with sealing as the chief industry. Natural conditions here are entirely 
different from the south. Here ice covers land and fjord and sea for 
three-quarters of the year. The first ships arrive in June and the last 
in September before the ice settles. The long, dark winter is spent in 
hunting, especially fox, and in sealing out on the ice. All transporta- 
tion is by dog sled during this time, and conditions are obviously stern 
and harsh in every respect. Shore and fjord are covered with ice, and 
in the interior the Inland Ice spreads out over the largest part of the 
country, just as it has lain for thousands of years. 

It is a strange country, so different from the other countries of 
Kurope; a beautiful country, but a stern one, where Nature offers the 
inhabitants especially difficult conditions of life. For over two hundred 
years Denmark has guided the development of this country in a pecu- 


liarly liberal spirit. I hope that this policy may be continued in the 
future. 





The Passing of Selma Lagerlof 


ELMA LAGERLOF was one of the great figures in an age 

that seems to us now, as we look back, almost unbelievably inno- 

cent and happy. She was one of the great joy-givers, by virtue of 
her genius as well as her serene goodness, and it is symbolic that she 
should depart from this earth now when it seems to have no place for 
goodness or gentleness. One of her last acts was to donate her gold 
medals, including the Nobel Prize medal, to Finland’s cause. She was 
spared the knowledge of the cruel peace imposed on the land of Rune- 
berg and Topelius. She did not live to see the invasion of Norway, 
almost within earshot of her own Varmland, nor to learn of what had 
befallen the gracious city of Copenhagen which she was wont to visit 
in her youth. 

But though she was spared the knowledge of these latest tragedies, 
she was bowed down by grief over the unhappy events of the past few 
months, especially those in Finland, and there can be no doubt that 
sorrow sapped her feeble strength and helped to bring on her death. 
She died quietly on the morning of March 16, in her old home Mar- 
backa where she had been born on November 20, 1858. At her deathbed 
were her sister and chief companion of her childhood, Fru Gerda 
Ahlgren, her niece Helena Ahlgren, and her old friend Valborg 
Olander. 

The funeral service was held on Easter Eve at the little East Emter- 
vik church which, under the name of Svartsj6, figures so often in Miss 
Lagerlof’s stories. It was there she used to sit as a child through the 
long hymns and sermons, gazing at the bare white glistening walls and 
peopling them once more with the old colorful images of Biblical 
figures which she describes in a chapter of Gésta Berling. In the walled 
churchyard outside with its many sunken graves of long-forgotten 
people, she built some years ago a memorial to her parents and other 
members of the Lagerléf home, and it was there she herself was laid 
to rest. Bishop Arvid Runestam of Karlstad officiated. 

The immediate mourners, besides the family and a few friends, were 
the people belonging to the Marbacka household or living on the estate, 
numbering more than fifty persons. The pall-bearers were chosen from 
them. The roads from the house to Kast Emtervik church were lined 
with people, and every flag in the province was at half-mast. Virm- 
land mourned not only its greatest celebrity, but a good neighbor, one 
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Selma Lagerlof 


Painting by Hanna Pauli 
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of the last to carry on the old aristocratic tradition that to be of gentle- 
folk meant to assume responsibility for others. 

The church was banked with flowers. There were wreaths from the 
King and other members of the royal family, from the Swedish Acad- 
emy, the University of Uppsala, and from a large number of literary 
and cultural associations in Sweden and neighboring countries. Ac- 
cording to the Scandinavian custom, each of these institutions had sent 
a representative who laid the wreath on the coffin and spoke a few 
words of tribute to the woman and the genius Selma Lagerlof. 


Selma Lagerl6of’s Art 


By ELiIzABETH MONROE 


T IS CHARACTERISTIC of great art that without leaving 

the confines of the local and provincial it may reach the world and 

earn a place in everyone’s imagination. A novelist may describe the 
provincial so completely that it becomes a universal experience or 
narrate man’s universal story with no limitation from the region where 
it takes place. Selma Lagerlof belongs to a small group of novelists 
who have reached the world through an art deeply rooted in the pro- 
vincial. With few variations her novels are concerned with a little 
section of central Sweden where life follows an easy, leisurely pace 
and is quick with the legendary romance of the past. She uses both 
methods of approach, giving permanent expression to a local culture 
and describing universal themes that stir the imagination and aspira- 
tions of man, wherever he may be. 

The novel today stands in need of work that goes down deep in a 
vigorous native culture and yet preserves an open highway to the 
world. Fiction can be universal without being uprooted, and richly 
imbedded in a native life without being narrow or exclusive. Much of 
recent fiction has grown up on sandy soil. It represents the life of cities 
or of groups disinherited through the processes of industry. The char- 
acters are homeless individuals with little or no relation to their en- 
vironment. This tendency, carried to its extreme, ends in a sentimental 
internationalism where the novelist compensates for lack of roots by 
spreading his vague interest over all the world. The novelist is not 
altogether to blame for these deficiencies. Few contemporary writers 
have grown up in a flourishing native culture for the simple reason 
that these cultures have all but vanished from the earth. Where they 
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still exist, industry with its tendency toward dehumanization, is con- 
stantly encroaching upon them. 

Selma Lagerlof’s description of Virmland is warm and homely and 
clear. She simply invents stories to describe the home she has always 
known. Winters here are long. The manors and farmsteads, scattered 
throughout Varmland with its dark, heavy woods and blue lakes and 
hills, are isolated by cold and great distances, and the owners are 
thrown back on their own resources for entertainment. Even the tired 
farmer or housewife who sits down to rest at night is beguiled by his 
brother, the fire, to sing and make merry. Guitars, and flutes, and 
horns are quickly unpacked and the music begins. The life of Mar- 
backa, the Lagerlof estate, is pleasant and unhurried. At night the 
family sit about the fire and sew or tell stories or play games. Lieuten- 
ant Lagerlof reads aloud. Hospitality is simple but warm-hearted. Old 
army officers drop in, and, warmed by coffee or brandy, describe their 
youthful adventures. These stories are to be the seeds of Gésta Berling. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, blast furnaces for the smelting 
of iron were established all over Varmland, and for a time there was a 
pleasant industrial boom. The ironmasters established themselves on 
hillside manors, and with the gentlemen farmers and clergy became 
the leaders of a gay and romantic society. Soldiers returning from the 
Napoleonic wars went about from manor to manor, living on the 
bounty of their tolerant hosts. Though the prosperity did not last long 
and the countryside soon settled down to its quiet routine, its romantic 
abandon became a legend that was to inspire Gésta Berling. The heroic 
stories of pensioners who gave themselves up to the mad intoxication 
of life is sung with rhapsodic fervor. Their maddest adventures seem 
credible through Miss Lagerléf’s art. 

It is in the first part of Jerusa’em that Miss Lagerlof gives the most 
complete picture of peasant culture. The book is concerned with the 
province of Dalecarlia, where Miss Lagerl6f spent her winters from 
1897 to 1908. The book provides one of the most remarkable interpre- 
tations of peasant life in fiction. Hardy’s peasants are as natural as 
life itself, but they are never allowed to emerge from the background 
and are alien to the temper of the novel and to the laws that govern it. 
Miss Lagerlof’s story is based on a deep and penetrating vision of the 
peasant soul. She observes artistic economy here, but the incidents 
give the effect of having been set down in a simple and seemingly art- 
less manner. 

These peasants are slow and heavy of gait, apt to be churlish in 
manner, but independent and upright in their dealings with other 
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people. They have two passions—the passion for the land and the 
passion for righteousness. They are given to constant introspection, 
asking themselves again and again what God’s intention for them is 
and what the honor of their family requires. In Jerusalem this passion 
is opposed to the passion for the land. As the peasants move down 
through the valley on their departure to Jerusalem, their eyes rest 
lovingly on the pleasant scenes they have known all their lives. For 
years to come they will see these low red and white houses sheltered by 
great trees, the peasants tearfully bidding them goodbye, the broad 
and noble Dal flowing under the bridge; they will hear the children 
chanting the love of home. 


Selma Lagerlof’s greatest achievement lies in her reconciliation of 
imagination with the homely uses of everyday. Jerusalem is a good 
example, as it is based on an actual pilgrimage of the Dalecarlians in 
the late 1880s. Her novels are unique in this regard. The modern novel 
has little traffic with imagination. It is an incalculable element, except 
when used to fathom the motives of men or to weld the parts of a story 
together. When it appears as a distinct element in a story, it is apt to 
take the form of fantasy or of sentiment, and in either case is some- 
thing of a hindrance to the story. Celtic literature is rich in fantasy, 
but it runs to extremes and is too far removed from experience to set 
the mind at rest in unaccustomed places. The contemporary English 
novel is prone to fall into sentiment or fancy, which fails to release the 
mind. Selma Lagerlof avoids both extremes. She touches off the read- 
er’s mind and gives it the imaginative freedom of childhood or of 
dreams and at the same time naturalizes the imagination. 

Miss Lagerlof’s gift of subduing the wildest imaginings to the 
sphere of the credible amounts to genius. It derives in part from the 
fact that everything in her stories, both the real and the visionary, has 
a basis in actuality. Another reason for Miss Lagerlof’s success with 
the imagination and the use of magic is that she naturalizes them by 
homely little touches, by tying them down to what is closest to them in 
life, or by making them amenable to reason and to the moral law. In 
The Wonderful Adventures of Nils a little boy’s flight over Sweden 
on the back of a gander is naturalized by his being tucked under the 
gander’s wing at night, where he sleeps as cozily as at home. Intoxica- 
tion and love in their effects are close to magic. When the wine begins 
to flow at Ekeby, Gosta Berling’s mad pranks are acceptable as real- 
ity. It is through love that the little Countess Dohna saves Gésta and 
the pensioners at Ekeby from the goblins of revenge. 
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The Ring of the Léwenskélds illustrates how superstition and magic 
can be naturalized by being made to conform to reason and the moral 
law. Two peasants, tempted beyond themselves by the thought of 
unguarded treasure, break into General Lowensk6ld’s tomb and steal 
the great signet ring given him by King Charles XII. From that time 
on they never have a minute’s peace. The curse is transferred to the 
Lowenskoéld family when they have allowed three innocent men to die 
for the theft of the ring. In the first book the curse is made to corre- 
spond with the action of conscience; in the other two books it works 
through a woman’s malice and religious obsession. 

It is unfortunate that art as well as life today has lost its talent for 
the supernatural. In primitive societies this is kept alive by old super- 
stitions and legends, which enshrine much of the religious and imagi- 
native experience of the race. The Hebrew and Christian sense of 
God’s nearness and of the surrounding province of the spirit have 
deepened literature immeasurably. Of course the two experiences are 
very different, one depending on irrational fears and credulity, the 
other on a reasoned knowledge of God as the creator of the earth and 
on the sense of our dependence upon Him, but the effect on literature 
is very much the same. 

Selma Lagerlof has the advantage of both experiences. No one can 
read her novels without a sense of the deeply religious feeling back of 
them. To her as to the peasants of Dalecarlia the voice of God is very 
near. In her diary she tells how she overheard a woman confiding in 
her uncle that she no longer believed in God. She knows at once that 
she ought to declare her faith, but doesn’t, and for months afterwards 
is troubled by the thought that God may punish her. From her environ- 
ment she absorbed all the peasant lore about trolls and fairies and 
witches, and she has interwoven the religious and superstitious themes 
very skilfully in her books. When Gosta Berling tries to escape with 
another man’s betrothed he is pursued by wolves and calls this the 
pursuit of God. The attribution is superstitious, but its motivation in 
conscience is in accordance with the moral law. 

Miss Lagerlof’s stories are told on three and sometimes four levels. 
There is first a narrative about human beings; this is accompanied by 
an apparatus of legend and superstition; then the meaning of each 
incident is given, somewhat after the manner of a fable, and finally 
the spiritual significance is implied. Where she departs from fable and 
writes realistically, Miss Lagerl6f still stresses causality. Her charac- 
ters, almost without exception, try to read the riddle of the universe, 
and when they are unskilled in the ways of thought gain a dim intui- 
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tion into the meaning of the world through signs and portents. Even 
the wise and learned are not above signs and portents as a clue to the 
mystery of the world and as a guide to their lives. 

The Miracle of Antichrist (1897) is the only one of her novels to 
concern itself with an ideological theme. The book traces the triumph 
of Antichrist coming in the guise of Christ and beguiling people down 
the centuries by the promises of bread and care for the poor. Anti- 
christ (or socialism) must be brought to the feet of Christ and divin- 
ized, if its false motto, “My kingdom is only of this world,” is to be 
replaced by Christ’s promise of a heavenly kingdom to which our own 
world leads. The first volume of Jerusalem (1901) prepares the spir- 
itual crisis which sends half a parish off to Jerusalem to labor for the 
poor in Christ. The second volume describes the work of these humble 
and devoted, but impractical people in Jerusalem. The Emperor of 
Portugallia (1914) is a moving story of fatherhood. The Outcast 
(1918) explores the psychology of a man who is excluded from the 
society of his fellowmen because he is thought to have eaten human 
flesh during the hardships of a polar expedition. 

Selma Lagerlof’s work illustrates the interdependence of society 
and art. Her life took root in a vigorous, independent culture. The life 
of Varmland and of the whole of Sweden fostered the imagination, 
and her country in turn honored her art again and again. She was 
one of the best loved women of her times. The honors heaped on her 
are not entirely to be explained by her art, but by the integrity 
of her character, which seems to have made itself felt all over the 
world. She was granted the Nobel Prize in 1909, and in 1914 was 
elected a member of the Swedish Academy. On the occasion of 
receiving the prize she told a story of her great debt to her father and 
to the Swedish people for her art and the honors given it. It is charac- 
teristic of Miss Lagerlof that her first thought should have been one 
of indebtedness. It is hard to see how her particular ability could have 
flowered in any other environment than the one she knew. She is not 
a realist; she establishes the motives of her characters, but not the 
outlines of personality. She never touches on passion. Her exploration 
of religion does not go down to the roots of conscience, but concerns 
itself with a sense of God’s nearness and a persistent brooding over 
motives, and with various forms of religious obsession and individual 
mysticism. She does not concern herself to any great extent with ideas. 
She is interested instead in the quiet life of Varmland and the repre- 
sentation of imaginative experience through a chronicle of quiet lives. 


Her debt to the society in which she lived equals the debt this society 
owes her. 





What Germany Asked of Norway 


N OFFICIAL STATEMENT issued by the Norwegian 
Government tells the story of how the German Minister in 

Oslo called on Foreign Minister Koht at five in the morning, 

on April 9, four hours after the Germans had actually entered the 
Oslo Fjord, and presented the demands of his government. At that 
time the German attack on Norway had already begun. It was the 
same hour at which the German Minister in Copenhagen presented 
his demands to the Foreign Minister of Denmark. After describing 
the initial fighting, the Norwegian official statement goes on to say: 


It was in these circumstances that the German Minister presented his demands. 
He said Berlin had documents showing that the British and French intended to carry 
the war into a neutral country by occupying Narvik and several other Norwegian 
points. He said Berlin could prove this was to happen in the next few days if the 
Norwegian Government did not oppose it. Even if there was Norwegian resistance, 
he said, it would not suffice to block the Anglo-French action. 

The German Government, he said, was in no circumstances willing to permit the 
Western powers to turn Scandinavia into a battle ground against Germany. There- 
fore, Germany preferred to begin certain military operations and to occupy important 
strategic positions. Berlin had not desired this development and held that France and 
Britain alone were responsible for it. 

Germany, said the Minister, did not intend to use the occupied points as military 
bases against Britain unless forced to do so by British and French action. Germany 
was only serving the interests of the Northern countries and did not expect Norway 
to oppose her. The Norwegian Government was asked to take all necessary steps 
to insure a German advance without risk of conflict. Germany did not intend to 
infringe on Norway's integrity or political independence. 

The German Minister then presented a list of the steps that the Norwegian 
Government was asked to take. They were: 

1. A proclamation to the people and army calling upon them not to resist the 
Germans. 

2. The army to be ordered to assist the advance of the Germans in a loyal manner. 
The Norwegian troops could retain their arms if their conduct justified it. As evidence 
of the intention to collaborate, all military buildings must hoist a white flag. 

3. Germany would take over military buildings, especially forts, which must be 
delivered undamaged, in order to protect Norway against foreign enemies. 

4. Detailed plans of mine fields in Norwegian waters must be delivered to the 
German authorities. 

5. A complete blackout in Norwegian territory must take place from the day of 
the occupation. 

6. All communications to be placed at Germany’s disposal. 

7. No ships would be permitted to leave for foreign ports and no airplanes to 
leave the ground, but maritime commerce would later be permitted with German and 
neutral ports in the Baltic. 
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8. Norwegian ship pilots must be instructed to continue their work in accordance 
with German requirements. 

9. The meteorological service would continue under German supervision. All 
telephone calls, cables and mail to foreign countries must be suspended and traffic 
with the Baltic States must be reduced and controlled by Germany. 

10. The press and radio must be instructed to publish military information in 
collaboration with the German military authorities, and all radio stations must be 
delivered to the Germans. 

11. The export of war materials from Norway must be stopped. 

12. Proclamations and instructions issued by radio to be drafted in a code unknown 
to Germany’s enemies. 

Foreign Minister Koht replied to the German Minister that he could not make 
such an important decision himself and proposed to present the German demands 
to the Norwegian Cabinet. The German Minister answered that they were exceedingly 
urgent, that German action had already gone so far that the demands must be accepted 
immediately in order to stop the German operations. 

The German Minister explained that the German Navy had orders to occupy 
various towns before nine or ten o'clock that morning. Since the Norwegian Cabinet 
was assembled the German Minister agreed that the question might be presented 
to the Cabinet, but he reminded Mr. Koht that time pressed. 

The Norwegian Government quickly decided that it was impossible for an inde- 
pendent country to accept such demands. In making this reply, the Norwegian 
Government said it would remind the German Chancellor that he recently had 
declared that ‘‘a people who abjectly bows down does not deserve to live.’”’ Norway 
was determined to defend its independence. 

The German attack then continued. The King, the Crown Prince, the Parliament, 
and the Government left Oslo to escape from the Germans and to carry on the work 
of the State. 


Norwegian l'reachery Denied 


TORIES OF BETRAYAL and sabotage on the part of 

Norwegians lent a deeper gloom to the first reports of the Ger- 

man invasion of Norway. Fortunately, later accounts have dis- 
credited most of these stories. There had been an infiltration of 
Germans right before the invasion: tourists, salesmen, refugees, and 
perhaps even children cared for by Norwegians after the last war 
and, now grown to manhood, returning to visit their foster parents. 
Among all these it was easy to find Germans who could speak Norwe- 
gian and knew their way about. It was easy to issue faked orders over 
the telephone or radio and even to forge written orders. The Norwe- 
gians are being bitterly punished for their generosity in opening their 
country to the needy and suffering and to visitors. 
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As for Norwegian Nazis, it is well known that there have been a 
number of them, some claim as many as twenty thousand, although it 
was said that the number had decreased of late. They have never been 
able to elect a single representative to the Storting, but they have had 
sympathizers in key positions, chiefly among army and navy officers 
who have resented the demilitarization of the country. This need not 
mean that they have wanted to betray their country to Germany, but 
rather that they have wanted to build it up on German models of 
patriotism and efficiency. Whatever their motives, if there are any who 
have actually aided the invaders, their names will go down in history 
as the first traitors in a country whose records have hitherto not been 
stained by treachery. 

The Norwegian Legation in Washington has issued an official 
denial of the treason stories based on two telegrams received by Min- 
ister Morgenstierne from the Norwegian Legation in Stockholm. The 
Communiqué reads as follows: 


The followjng cable has been received by the Norwegian Legation in Washington 
from the Norwegian Legation in Stockholm, Sweden, April 18: 


“Sensational rumors of treason and sabotage must be received with the greatest 
reservation. In military quarters confusion was created by reports which were issued 
in the name of the government, not only from Oslo, but also from other telegraph 
stations, until it became clear to the individual commanders that false reports had 
been sent. Thus repeated reports were sent to General Erichsen’s troops stating that 
the government had ordered them to surrender. Great damage was also caused by a 
false order instructing the Norwegian troops not to shoot in order to prevent provoca- 
tions, but wait until the Germans attacked. Certain detachments were thereby placed 
in a position where they could not defend themselves before it was too late. 

“When the German warships passed Agdenes (fortifications) on their way to 
Trondheim, this was made possible by the fact that they had taken along a large 
number of Norwegian fishing boats and small steamers so the fort could not shoot 
without massacring Norwegian vessels. During the uncertainty which arose in this 
manner in the dark night the Germans got in. 

“When the fort at Hegra (east of Trondheim and near the Swedish border) fired 
at a Norwegian train, it was because a German agent in Trondheim had express- 
telegraphed to the commander stating that German troops were on the train. 

“Many such instances might be mentioned. The German propaganda utilizes all 
sorts of rumors to create distrust in the Norwegian fighting spirit. The sudden attack 
which occurred simultaneously all over the country placed the Norwegian defense 
forces in an extremely difficult situation, but the people’s will to defend itself is 
strong and asserts itself in a bitterly waged resistance wherever defense can be 


organized. The Norwegian high command is bending all its strength toward a tough 
and tenacious fight.” 


. 
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The Norwegian Legation in Washington has received the following cable from the 
Norwegian Legation in Stockholm, Sweden, April 18: 

“The following denial has been issued by General Erichsen: 

“ “An article published in Svenska Dagbladet April 16 under the heading “Treason 
in Askim and Mysen” contains grave accusations against the Norwegian troops which 
operated in Askim and Mysen. It is stated, among other things, that they were led by 
treacherous officers, that they had not been given sufficient arms, that the soldiers 
hadn’t had anything to eat since Tuesday last week, and that the soldiers had never 
had an opportunity to fight for their country, etc. 

““T wish to state that this information does not contain a single word of truth. In 
these days, when we Norwegians are living through such terrible happenings, it is to 
be deeply regretted that our burden should be increased by rumors which are entirely 
without foundation in fact. These rumors must be regarded as a part of. the strong 
propaganda which is being conducted by the enemy in order to destroy us by such 
means as well.’”’ 


—When There Is No Peace 


HE PEACE TERMS which the representatives of Finland 
had to sign in Moscow on March 13 were far harder than those 
originally demanded by Russia in the negotiations preceding 


the war. Roughly, they correspond in the matter of boundaries to the 
peace of Nystad in 1721 which ended what the Finns call the Great 
Wrath: the long war begun by Peter the Great against Charles XII 
and ended after the Swedish king’s death. In some respects the condi- 
tions are worse. Then as now, Viipuri and the isthmus became Russian 
territory. But in those comparatively civilized times, peoples were not 
shuttled back and forth across the continent, and the Finnish inhabi- 
tants of Karelia remained where they were, to be reunited later with 
their countrymen. Now they are forced to leave their homes, and it is 
therefore not only the political but also the ethnic boundaries that are 
pushed back. These fugitives numbering more than half a million 
people, who have had to leave most of their goods as well as their 
houses and land, become a care on the rest of the population. 

While the surrender was a terrible blow to the people and to the 
undefeated army, there is consolation in the fact that Finland remains 
independent within its shorn territory. The puppet Government which 
the Soviet set up has not been heard of any more, and the peace was 
negotiated with Finland’s rightful Government which Russia formerly 
refused to deal with. We quote the terms from The New York Times: 
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Ceded to Russia: The entire Karelian Isthmus, scene of the war’s bitterest fight- 
ing, site of the battered Mannerheim Line. With it went the city of Viborg (Viipuri), 
at the north end of the isthmus, stormed by Russian troops just before the “cease 
firing” order. Viborg included, this section with its sawmills, factories, and docks 
accounted for a large proportion of Finland’s exports. Adjacent territory north of 
Lake Ladoga was annexed, so that Russian territory, old and newly won, will en- 
tirely surround Europe’s largest lake. Two strips of territory farther north also were 
ceded. 

Leased to Russia: The Hangé Peninsula, including its Finnish coast defense guns. 
for use as a naval base. This point dominates the north side of the entrance from the 
Baltic Sea to the Gulf of Finland. On the south side the Soviet already had gained 
a base in Estonia, at Baltic Port. 

Facilities for Russia: The two countries agreed to build a railroad improving the 
connections between Russia and Sweden; Finland promised free transit between 
Northern Russia and Norway. These provisions were ostensibly designed to improve 
trade between Russia and Scandinavia, but some observers also saw a strategic 
threat to Finland’s neighbors on the west. 

A non-aggression agreement was part of the treaty, and both sides agreed not to 
conclude alliances aimed at the other. An attached protocol provided an elaborate 
timetable for kilometer-by-kilometer withdrawal of Finnish troops from that part of 
the ceded territory which the Russian troops had not conquered. Evacuation was to 
be completed before the end of this month. Russia began to evacuate the conquered 
Arctic area around Petsamo, but complete withdrawal was not required until next 
month. 

Withdrawal of Finland’s troops began last Friday. Long lines of civilians went 
with the soldiers, seeking new homes in a smaller homeland. They found some solace 
in the fact that the greater part of the country still survived independent. Russia, 
which during the first part of the war had acted as though the Helsinki government 
no longer existed, had finally dealt with it as a sovereign although defeated régime. 


The news of the treaty came unexpectedly upon the Finns who had 
pinned their faith on the success of the Finnish arms and on the aroused 
sympathy of the whole liberal world. But its hard terms were received 
with the courage of a nation that has survived incredible hardship and 
suffering in the past and has always risen again stronger than before. 
We quote a few editorials from Finnish newspapers. 


Uusi Suomi (The New Finland, Conservative) : 


We have reason indeed to grieve and to lower our flags to half-mast. The Father- 
land is like a winged, bleeding bird. We cannot heal its wound by artificial means. 
Let it not cease aching, let it not give us a night’s rest or a day’s peace. “If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 

But the people of Finland live, they must live. The Fatherland remains, battered, 
but free. There is room for all here and we have even our lebensraum, with oppor- 
tunities for work and striving. Let us bury our suffering and pain and let us set to 
work in the belief and hope that “yet a new day can change all.” We must build 
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anew what the war has destroyed. We must get our production back to its former, and 
even to a greater, strength. And—let us not forget it—we must rebuild our defenses 
with greatest speed, cost what it may. We know now what peace treaties and non- 
aggression pacts are worth. 

If we who are left have now learned by heart our lesson of national defense, then 
our heroes have not battled, shed their blood, and died in vain. National defense is 
the most vital matter to the entire nation. It will never again be the toy of party 
politics. We have seen our Field Marshal’s fine hope come true, the willingness of the 
ranks to shoulder their duties when the country is to be defended, men vying with 


one another in self-sacrifice and heroism. So must we go on, fill the gaps and deficien- 
cies, and be prepared. 


Helsingin Sanomat (Helsinki News, Liberal) : 


That which the Finnish people learned and experienced yesterday is too sudden, 
too inflammable, and unassimilated to be judged today. We can only establish the 
fact that a decision has been made in Finnish history for which its makers have a 
heavy responsibility. 

Three and a half months ago when, after difficult negotiations, the U.S.S.R. sud- 
denly invaded our land, our decision was easy and our way clear. Single-minded and 
unflinching, our people have continued to fight for the inviolability, freedom, and 
rights of their country, sacrificing their all to the very last. Determined, with heads 
high, and in gay spirits, the Finns fought shoulder to shoulder in the battle that 
continued heroically until yesterday. It is useless for us to try to cover the true fact 
that the peace terms which were signed in Moscow night before last are crushingly 
heavy and unexpected after all that has been achieved on the stage of war. 

This peace treaty is the saddest document that has ever been signed in this coun- 
try. Affixing the Finnish signature to it has been a hard task, and with heavy hearts 
it has been received in Finnish homes, with even heavier hearts by those who are now 
forced to leave their homes behind the new boundaries agreed upon. One can under- 
stand the state of mind of those to whom the signing of yesterday’s peace is the dark 
day of national sorrow. But there is neither reason nor justification for hopelessness. 
Our people have had to experience the “Great Wrath” before and to see the boun- 
daries of the “Great Wrath” drawn across their country. It hurt then, and it hurts 
more now, but this nation has no cause to be ashamed of its fate now any more than 
it had then, more than two hundred years ago. The Finnish people have fulfilled their 
guard duty with honor, even though they have had to withdraw before an overpower- 
ing force. 

Finnish vitality and Finnish sisu have not been crushed. Finland will once again 
find her way to a bigger and better future as well as to the triumph of her rights. 


Ilkka (Agrarian) : 


This is not the time for recriminations. No one need add to the burden of those 
who already have to bear the weight of a mountain of responsibility. The huge seas 
of the world’s destiny are at this moment tossing our slight craft most mercilessly, 
and we will not therefore weaken those hands that are doing their utmost even in 


these circumstances to steer our ship toward calmer waters. We are not familiar even 
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yet with that precipitous wall of unsurmountable impossibilities which must have 
brought about this kind of conclusion. For that reason charges and countercharges 
must be deferred. 

The burden of this moment is not lightened by the assumption that the irresistible 
compulsion of events has brought us where we are. More than that we cannot say 
now. We can only add to that the trusting belief in our continued existence, in con- 
formity with eternal justice. We do not wish, we cannot bear to, in fact, we simply 
are not able to see anything final or lasting in this solution. The path of a nation’s 
fate is sometimes strangely tortuous. Often the road leads into a stretch of gloomy 
wilderness after roaming along sunny slopes. The Finnish people have had many 
wilderness journeys, long ones, too. 

But eternal it is not! 

Such stamina as our nation has demonstrated these past months to the wondering 
gaze of all mankind, such stamina guarantees us eternal life. 

One people on our own land—once again, and forever. 

Let us look up! Among the millions of stars burns also the star of hope of the 
Finnish people, even now, in the darkest hour. 


Some American Comments 


HE REACTION of the American press and public to the 

attack on Denmark and Norway was quick and sharp. The 

world has become inured to horrors, but as the New York 
Herald Tribune points out, a new element enters into the attack on the 
Scandinavian countries because they were not like the countries 
hitherto attacked—even Finland—the products of the last war. They 
have maintained their independence within their present boundaries 
for many centuries and have not taken part in European power poli- 
tics. We quote from the editorial entitled “A Crime Against Civi- 
lization” : 


This is a country sick at heart as the incredible news arrives from Copenhagen and 
Oslo. It could not be otherwise. These two small nations of Europe stood as a symbol 
of all that America holds dear. In the Old World their peoples practised ideals of 
good will and individual liberty which have been the hope and inspiration of this new 
continent. Denmark and Norway—with Sweden—were, in truth, the pride of civili- 
zation. Nowhere else in the whole world had learning and well-being been so widely 
shared, was progress toward justice in the economic world so far advanced, did the 
flame of imagination burn more brightly. There man lived a complete life, at peace 
with his neighbor and with his neighbors abroad. 

What has been done to these two peoples of good will is the same as what was done 
to Austria, to Czechoslovakia, to Poland, to Finland—and it is not the same. All 
those countries were, in a sense, products of the last war; the memories of old hates 
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hung over them. Now Germany turns her brute strength against small and established 
nations which maintained their neutrality in the last war and to which the most 
arrogant Nazism can invent no shadow of claim. Here is crime, stark and blood-red. 

The usual pledges against conquest were given yesterday, to be sure. But before the 
day was out the old trick was cynically repeated and a pretended government set up 
in Oslo, under a renegade Norwegian of Nazi sympathies, with so scant a following 
in his own country as never to have been elected to any office. Precisely as Russia 
“rescued” the Finns and set up a puppet rule, so Germany now ends popular govern- 
ment in Norway and rules by her own creature. 

The bonds of this country with Scandinavia are ancient and deep-lying. The first 
discoverers of North America were Vikings and the stream of their pioneering has 
never ceased. In every State in the Union they are of our finest stock. Their achieve- 
ment here as Americans has been comparable to their extraordinary progress at home. 
The first reaction in this country to their present fate is inevitably sympathy and 
heart-sick dismay. 

Above and beyond that emotion, however, there is appearing a new conviction. The 
unspeakable outrage of these attacks has in a real sense cleared the air. The sound 
policy of this country has always held it aloof from the local disputes of Europe. If 
the sympathies of Americans have throughout been strongly on the side of the Allies, 
the basic issue has to many seemed far from clear. The rape of peace-loving Den- 
mark and Norway has illuminated Nazi psychology with a clarity that leaves no room 
for debate. If these acts can go unpunished, what security remains for any people? 
What hope is there for the survival of liberty or civilization, as we know it, anywhere? 


The New York Times writes, May 25: 


Many centuries ago, when most of Europe was still in its Dark Ages, there was a 
Haakon the Good in Norway, and later a Haakon the Great. Today, in some un- 
named village capital in the far north of Norway, another Haakon rallies his people 
and defies a foreign invader. By exhortation and by personal example this modest, 
democratic monarch is giving Norway her first royal hero of modern times. 

. The King’s courage has been the courage of his people. German propaganda 
has done nothing meaner in this war than to brand the whole Norwegian people as 
craven and disloyal to their country. As explorers who conquered the polar wastes, as 
seamen who braved the storms of every ocean, the Norwegians have shown enough 
collective bravery to hold their heads high. They were simple, guileless, utterly 
unprepared for the blow that fell unon them last month; but history will not let the 
treachery of a few individuals blacken the good name of the Norwegian people. . . . 

Most Norwegians now live under the hobnailed boot of the conqueror, their liberties 
gone, their property confiscated, their leading citizens subject to arbitrary arrest and 
execution from day to day. But King Haakon still insists that he will not leave his 
Arctic capital as long as one inch of his country remains Norwegian. At this rate his 
memory may yet outlast and outshine those of his Viking namesakes of long ago. 
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INVASION OF PEACE- 
ruL, NeutTraL Nor- 
way by the troops of 
Nazi Germany by 
means of Hitler's 
blitzkrieg —_ technique 
began in the darkness 
of the early morning 
hours of April 9. The 
suddenness of the at- 
tack and the rapidity with which it was 
carried out were without question the cul- 
mination of a long and carefully prepared 
plan meticulously worked out by Hitler 
and his Nazi general staff. 

This brutal crime against civilization, 
the suddenness of which took the popula- 
tion and even most of the loyal military 
authorities completely by surprise, ap- 
pears to have been abetted by treachery 
and high treason within the country. Pro- 
tected by Norway’s carefully guarded 
civil liberties, German spies in the guise 
of “friendly” business men, students, and 
summer tourists, operating hand-in-glove 
with Nazi-misguided Norwegians, have 
for several years carried on widespread 
Nazi propaganda. 

Foremost among the latter are Vidkun 
Quisling, leader of the Norwegian Nazi 
political party, Nasjonal Samling, and 
Major Sundlo, commander of the Narvik 
defenses, in the far north. On telegraphic 
orders from Quisling, Major Sundlo 
handed Narvik over to the invading 
Germans. Quisling, with an unsavory 
reputation as minister of defense in the 
Hundseid Agrarian Government, is known 
to have visited Hitler in Berlin only a 
week before the German invasion began. 
A result of the ceaseless, unrestricted 
propaganda was, of course, a consider- 
able infiltration of Nazi “Nordic” racial 
ideology presented in language stealthily 
calculated to flatter the unwary. While 
this was well known to the authorities, 


the Labor Government, with Premier Jo- 
han Nygaardsvold at the head, was re- 
luctant to do anything about it, being 
always fearful lest the people’s civil lib- 
erties be restricted. 


THE SuDDENNESs OF THE GERMAN AT- 
rack and the forcing of the Oslofjord, 
under cover of darkness, was not, how- 
ever, accomplished without a fight. Be- 
fore entering the fjord, the German fleet 
of troop transports and convoying war- 
ships were attacked in the Kattegat, off 
the northern coast of simultaneously occu- 
pied Denmark, by British destroyers and 
airplanes. Several German ships, including 
transports, were sunk. On the following 
morning scores of dead German soldiers 
were washed ashore on the Swedish west 
coast near Strémstad. Upon entering the 
fjord the German ships met their first 
Norwegian resistance by fire from the 
coastal batteries on Bolerne Islands, but 
the invaders managed to get by, under 
cover of darkness and the support of Ger- 
man heavy bombing planes, until the 
fleet reached Horten, Norway’s chief 
naval base. Here the 2,000 ton Norwe- 
gian mine layer, Olav Trygvassén, gave 
battle and sank the 5,000 ton German 
cruiser Emden. 

Meanwhile German bombing planes 
soared over the adjacent countryside, 
dropping bombs on the cities, towns and 
villages on both sides of the fjord, killing 
many persons, and causing widespread 
destruction. Hundreds of people had al- 
ready been evacuated from Oslo and 
nearby cities because for several days 
there had been grave fears that the worst 
might happen as a result of the action 
of the Allies of sowing great mine fields 
along Norway’s northwest coast. These 
mined coastal waters comprised three 
large fields extending from Stadt to the 
Westfjord, between the mainland and 
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In the Heart of Old Trondheim 


the Lofoten Islands. The purpose of 
creating this vast mine field was to pre- 
vent the Germans from using Norway’s 
neutral territorial waters for transport- 
ing iron ore from Narvik to Germany. 
Announcement of the laying of the mines 
by the Allied naval forces was made by 
the British and French Governments to 
the Norwegian Government on April 8, 
on the day immediately prior to the be- 
ginning of the German attack. 

This sudden hostile action by the Ger- 
mans, occurring but a few hours after the 
Allied announcement was made public, is 
everywhere regarded as proof of treach- 
ery and that the invasion had long been 
planned and every detail worked out with 
military precision. Hitler’s foreign min- 
ister, Joachim von Ribbentrop’s radio 
broadcast from Berlin on Saturday, April 
27, in the presence of the invited mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and the for- 
eign press correspondents, in which he 
declared, in behalf of his master, that the 


invasion of Norway had been undertaken 
to forestall an imminent invasion by the 
British and that it was justified on the 
ground of “protecting” Norway from Al- 
lied violation of the country’s neutrality, 
is of course not believed by anybody who 
is not blinded and stupefied by Nazi 
propaganda. Such statements are no doubt 
primarily intended for home consumption 
in Nazi Germany. Significantly, not one 
word was uttered in justification of the 
invasion of Denmark. 


Tue CapPiTULATION oF OsLo OccuRRED 
only after heroic resistance by Norwegian 
coast artillery forces at Fort Oscarsborg, 
situated on an island in one of the nar- 
rowest stretches of the Oslofjord, near 
Drébak. The first contingent of the in- 
vading troops are reported to have landed 
at a point near Vall6é north of Ténsberg 
and advanced along the highway to 
Drammen, which city was heavily bom- 
barded by the Germans from the air. Pro- 
ceeding from Drammen the column 
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advanced along a highway skirting the 
electrified railway running to the capital. 

Meanwhile, the 
heavy fire from Fort Oscarsborg. The 
new 10,000 ton German cruiser, Bluecher, 
was so badly crippled that it hurriedly 
withdrew from the fight. By this ma- 
neuver it ran into a mine field, was struck 
by a mine, set on fire, and sunk. Oslo was 
severely bombed from the air. Many per- 
sons were killed and injured, including 
many Norwegian soldiers who resisted to 
the last against hopeless odds. Stout re- 
sistance likewise met the Nazi invaders 


invading fleet met 


at all key points along the coast from 
Fort Odderéya at Kristiansand in the 
south to Narvik in the far north. Fort 
Odderéya held out for three days against 
the invaders, and everywhere the avail- 
able Norwegian army forces rallied to the 
defense of the country. The gallant action 


of the Norwegian troops, scattered as the 
nation’s pitifully limited army was, in 
comparatively small units throughout the 
country, definitely belies the early re- 
ports of widespread army treachery, 
spread by the invading enemy, in an at- 
tempt to confuse the civilian population, 
destroy the morale of the people, and 
crush the nation’s military resistance. 
These reports had their desired effect for 
a time to the advantage of the enemy. For 
several days the population was bewil- 
dered and did not know what to believe, 
but with the rallying of the Norwegian 
soldiers in defense of the country, it soon 


became clear that the treachery stories 


were exaggerated. 

Within an incredibly short time, how- 
ever, all of Norway’s key cities were oc- 
cupied by the German invaders—Oslo, 
Halden and Fredrikstad, Horten, Kris- 
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A Favorite View of Bergen 


tiansand, Stavanger, Bergen, Trondheim 
and Narvik—and all the principal forti- 
fications. During the first night of the 
German attack all cities were blacked out 
and all lighthouses darkened. All airports 
were likewise soon in the hands of the 
enemy. The determined resistance by the 
Norwegians moved Hitler to announce 
that Norway was in a state of war against 
the Nazi Reich. He was bitter because 
the Norwegians failed to appreciate his 
“protection.” 


IMMINENCE OF ENEMY OCCUPATION OF 
Osto caused King Haakon, members of 
the royal family, and the members of 
the Government, headed by Premier 
Nygaardsvold, to flee from the capital in 
the nick of time. They established a tem- 
porary capital at the old episcopal city 
of Hamar, on the east shore of Lake 
Mjésa. Enemy troops were soon in hot 


pursuit, and the King and Government 
were again forced to flee, this time to the 
small rural village of Elverum on the 
banks of the Glomma River, in Oster- 
dalen. Meanwhile a general mobilization 
order had been issued, and all available 
troops were concentrated at strategic 
points in an effort to check the German 
advance northward. At Elverum Norwe- 
gian troops took up defensive positions. 
A bridge across the Glomma was blown 
up, and skirmish fighting with the enemy 
continued for several days with heavy 
losses on both sides. With the steady 
arrival of large enemy reenforcements, 
accompanied by merciless bombardment 
from Nazi/airplanes, the heavily outnum- 
bered, poorly equipped Norwegian de- 
fenders were forced to retire to prepared 
positions in the valley farther north. 
King Haakon and his Government 
were again forced to flee to an unnamed 
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place of refuge “somewhere in Norway.” 
That place subsequently proved to be 
Molde, on the northwest coast. Imme- 
diately after their flight, Elverum suf- 
fered several brutal air bombardments 
which killed and maimed a number of 
Norwegian soldiers, set one house after 
another on fire, and reduced the town to 
a smoldering heap of ashes. The front 
held by Norwegian troops between Ha- 
mar and Elverum was cracked by the 
Nazis, who continued their advance 
northward, their objective being to estab- 
lish contact at the important railroad 
junction of Dombaas with German troops 
coming southward from Trondheim. The 
contact was effected in the third week 
of the campaign, despite resistance by 
Norwegian and Allied troops fighting 
side by side. The British, after an in- 
credibly long and tragic delay, had at 
last effected the landing of troops at Aan- 
dalsnes, western terminus of the Rauma 
railway, and at Namsos, eighty miles 


northwest of Trondheim. Seasoned French 
Alpine troops were also landed at Nam- 
sos. Together with Norwegian troops, the 
Allied forces set Trondheim as their ob- 
jective. They met with severe bombard- 
ment from the air at Namsos, Grong, 
Steinkjer and other points in the Trond- 
heim sector. Heavy fighting between Nor- 
wegian-Allied and 


steadily advancing 


German forces continued during many 
days in this region. The British troops 


advancing from Aandalsnes 


failed to 
reach their objective before the Germans 
occupied Dombaas and made themselves 
masters of the direct lines of communica- 
tion all the way from Trondheim to Oslo, 
the Osterdal region, and to Aandalsnes on 
the west coast. During these operations 
British air bombers bombarded several 
Nazi-held airports, including the Sola 
airport and the outskirts of Stavanger. 
In Narvik harbor a battle was fought 
by British naval forces, supported by a 
Norwegian torpedo boat, in which several 
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The Harbor of Narvik 


German war craft were sunk, one set on 
fire and beached, and two troop trans- 
ports sent to the bottom. Following a 
second battle, in which the remaining 
German ships were severely crippled, the 
British landed troops, and besieged the 
town, in which a small German garrison 
held out. 


Masor GENERAL FALKENHORST, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the invading Nazi 
forces, after establishing his headquar- 
ters in Oslo, sent a German emissary to 
King Haakon at Hamar demanding that 
the King and the lawfully constituted 
Norwegian Government submit to Nazi 
military rule in Norway. The King and 
the members of the Government by unani- 
mous action refused. Simultaneously with 
his written answer, the King issued a 
statement to the nation in which he de- 
clared that he was determined to stand 
by his Government and his loyal people 
to the bitter end, come what may. It was 


after receiving this courageous answer 
from King Haakon that Hitler declared 
Norway to be in a state of war against 
the Nazi Reich. 

No sooner had Oslo been occupied than 
Vidkun Quisling set up a puppet gov- 
ernment under Nazi military direction. 
Thereupon the constitutional Govern- 
ment’s mobilization order was rescinded 
and all Norwegian soldiers in the German 
occupied areas interned. This reduced 
the Norwegian combat forces available 
in the non-occupied sections of the coun- 
try to a couple of divisions scattered in 
small units over a territory extending to 
the Arctic province of Finnmark. Many 
volunteers offered their services, and even 
Swedish and Finnish volunteers are re- 
ported to have come across the border 
and joined the Norwegian and Allied 
fighting forces. 


Due to incompetence, the Quisling pup- 
pet government was soon forced to “re- 
sign,” 


and Josef 


Terboven, former 
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A Bit of the Rauma Railroad Uniting Aandalsnes and Dombaas 


governor of the Rhine province, arrived 
in Oslo as Reich administrator of civil 
affairs, and as Hitler’s personal repre- 
sentative in Norway. Thereupon an ad- 
ministrative council was appointed by the 
Norwegian Supreme Court (doubtless as 
a formality; its authority to make the 
appointment is denied by experts in con- 
stitutional law). The administrative coun- 
cil is headed by Ingolf Elster Christensen 
who has held several important offices in 
various parts of the country, including 
that of fylkesmann (governor) of Akers- 
hus province in which Oslo is located. 
Christensen announced that his task was 
limited to restarting production within 
occupied territory, “relieving the popula- 
tion and creating liveable conditions.” 


Quisling was relegated to the minor duty 


of assisting the Nazi military command 
in the task of demobilizing Norwegian 


soldiers and interning prisoners of war. 
Wearing of Norwegian army and navy 
uniforms has been prohibited, including 
those of the King’s Guard regiment in 


Oslo. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BRITISH OF 
THE Wiruprawat of British and French 
troops from Southern and Central Nor- 
way, leaving only the forces at Narvik, 
came as a shock to the King, the lawful 
Government, the people of Norway, and 
to all who had been hoping and praying 
for Allied success in the fight to help the 
Norwegians drive out the Nazi invaders. 
Embarkation of Allied troops was pre- 
cipitately effected at the ports of Aan- 
dalsnes and Namsos May 38. A contingent 
of French troops had left Namsos as early 
as April 28. Colonel Getz, commander of 
the Norwegian forces on the Namsos- 
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The New Town Hall in Oslo 


Grong-Trondheim front, expressed keen 
resentment against the Allied command 
for failing to notify him of the decision 
to withdraw. The Allied, chiefly British, 
campaign in Norway was admittedly a 
fiasco. The Allies were outmaneuvered by 
the Germans at every strategic point in 
the fighting areas, due mainly, in the 
opinion of military experts, to German 
superiority in the air and to getting into 
the country first with a fighting force 
sufficient to hold the early gains. A steady 
stream of reenforcements was poured into 


the country by sea and air. The number of 


German troops in Norway at this writing 
is estimated to be 100,000 men. Again 
the King and the Government were forced 


to flee, this time from Molde, to an un- 
disclosed place, probably in the far north. 
The Germans now hold all of Eastern, 
Southern, Western, and Central-North- 


ern Norway as far as Narvik. Here the 
British navy, supported by land troops 
besieging the port, are still fighting. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announced 
in the House of Commons recently, in 
connection with the announcement of the 
withdrawal of Allied troops from Ger- 
man occupied Norway, that “Norway has 
not been abandoned.” He added that the 
British Admiralty was at work on a new 
strategic plan for Norway which for mili- 
tary reasons could not at present be made 
public. 

Meanwhile Halvdan Koht, Norway’s 
constitutional foreign minister, appeared 
suddenly in London for the purpose of 
conferring with British government offi- 
cials on the Norwegian situation. From 
London he went to Paris on a similar 


mission. 
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WitHout Warnina, 
German forces marched 
in and took possession 
of Denmark in the ear- 
ly morning hours of 
Tuesday, April 9. The 
act had not been pre- 
ceded by any negotia- 
DENMARK tions, even of the wolf- 
and-lamb variety that 
warned Finland of danger from Russia. 
It was not brought on by any “incident” 
such as that of the Altmark or by any 
issue such as the shipment of iron ore in 
her sister country Norway, which was 
invaded simultaneously. Less than a year 
ago Denmark, alone among the Northern 
nations, had signed the non-aggression 
pact offered by Germany and supposed 
to last ten years. Since the opening of the 
war the little country has absolutely held 
its breath in the effort not to bring down 
the wrath of its powerful neighbor in the 
south—at the same time as German tor- 
pedoes and mines were destroying Danish 
shipping. On the very day before the in- 
vasion the King had personally been 
assured that Germany had no intention 
of sending troops into Denmark. At that 
time troops were not only massed at the 
border, but actually in the harbor of 
Copenhagen. 

For some weeks before the invasion 
Danish business men in South Jutland 
had not been allowed to pass freely over 
the border as before, and there were 
rumors of intensive work along the line, 
digging trenches and stringing wire. Dur- 
ing the night between Monday and Tues- 
day mechanized units were gathering on 
the German side of that frontier which 
had been so carefully and so hopefully 
fixed twenty years ago. Early in the 
morning they rolled into Denmark, first 
crossing at Aabenraa at 4:30. At the same 
time German cruisers sailed into the har- 
bor of Midelfart on the west coast of Fyn 
where Little Belt narrows and the island 
approaches most closely to the mainland. 


REVIEW 


Other ships landed troops at Nyborg on 
the east coast of Fyn and at Korsér right 
opposite on the Sjelland side of Great 
Belt. At 5:30 troops were disembarked 
from transports and war ships at Copen- 
hagen, marched up Langelinje, and 
spread out into the adjoining streets. 


Wuive Troops Were ALREADY Marcu- 
ING IN, the German Minister at 4:30 in- 
formed the Government of Denmark that 
German forces had occupied the most im- 
portant military objectives in the coun- 
try. Meanwhile German flyers threw 
down leaflets informing the startled in- 
habitants of what had taken place. 

Immediately upon receipt of the com- 
munication from the German Minister, 
King Christian met with the Government 
and the highest military authorities of 
Denmark to consider what action should 
be taken. They came to the conclusion 
that resistance was useless and would 
only result in unnecessary bloodshed and 
destruction. The order was _ therefore 
given to cease resistance. The King per- 
sonally told the Palace Guard, which was 
fighting under the young Prince Walde- 
mar against the invaders, to stop firing. 
Instructions were sent immediately to 
Danish troops everywhere, but before 
they could be received, fighting had taken 
place along the border at Ténder, Sé- 
gaard, Aabenraa, and Haderslev. There 
were twelve Danish soldiers killed and 
twenty-nine wounded, the official report 
says. 


THE ProciamatTion IssveEp to the peo- 
ple of Denmark and signed by the King 
and the Prime Minister read as follows: 

“To the Danish People. German troops 
last night crossed the Danish border and 
effected a landing in several places. The 
Danish Government has decided under 
protest to administer the affairs of the 
country with due regard to the occupa- 
tion that has taken place, and the follow- 
ing announcement is therefore made: 
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Amalienborg, Residence of the King 


“The German troops now in this coun- 
try will establish connection with the 
Danish military forces, and it is the duty 
of the people to refrain from all resis- 
tance to these troops. The Danish Gov- 
ernment will endeavor to protect the Dan- 
ish people and country against the calami- 
ties incident to a state of war, and re- 
quests that the people will maintain a 
calm and self-restrained attitude in the 
face of the conditions that have arisen. 
The country must be quiet and orderly, 
and loyalty must be shown toward those 
in authority.” 

In addition to this, the King added a 
personal admonition as follows: 

“Under the present conditions which 
are so momentous for our fatherland, I 
beg you all in town and country to main- 
tain a perfectly correct and dignified be- 
haviour, remembering that any ill-consid- 
ered deed or word may entail the gravest 
consequences. God keep you all! God 
keep Denmark!-Christian Rex. Amalien- 
borg, April 9, 1940.” 


A Joint Session or Botu Houses oF 
THE RigspaG met in the evening to hear 
the report of the Government. Prime 
Minister Stauning stated that the Gov- 
ernment had hoped the policy which Den- 
mark followed would keep the country 
out of serious entanglements, but the 
sense of security had been broken that 
morning when the Foreign Minister had 
been informed that German troops were 
already being landed. In the face of these 
threatening events, he said, with German 
bombers flying over the capital, the King 
and members of the Government had to 
take their stand. They decided to try to 
arrange matters in reliance upon the as- 
surance that Germany does not intend to 
attack Denmark’s territorial integrity or 
political independence. This course had 
been chosen in order to spare the coun- 
try the horrors of war, but protest against 
the occupation had at once been made to 
the German Minister. The Rigsdag ap- 
proved the action of the Government. 

The Prime Minister then went on to 
say that the present Government was 
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Christiansborg, the Seat of Government 


wholly responsible for what had been 
done and intimated that steps would be 
taken to enlarge the Cabinet in such a 
way as to make it representative of all 
parties. This was done the following day. 
The Stauning Government has hitherto 
represented the Social-Democratic and 
the Radical parties. Six new ministers 
were appointed as follows: Conservative, 
Christmas Mdller, Henning Hasle, and 
V. Fibiger; Liberal, Séren Brorson, O. 
Krag, and H. Hauch. 


Tue GerMan CoMMANDER is General 
Leonard von Kaupisch. He made a state- 
ment to the press that the Germans had 
come in only because the Allies meant to 
drag Denmark into the war. In order to 
forestall the threatened action of the Al- 
lies, surprise had been a necessary ele- 
ment, and it was therefore inevitable that 
some Danes must fall before they could 
be duly assured of Germany’s benevolent 
intentions. The implication was that Nazis 
must take such things in their stride. 

The general said that his troops would 
not be quartered in private houses pro- 


vided there was room enough in the bar- 
racks. The Germans had come in a pure 
spirit of friendship, and his soldiers had 
orders to behave as if they were among 
their own people, not among enemies. 

Being thus taken to Germany’s bosom 
and made, as it were, a part of the family, 
has resulted in transforming friendly, 
gracious, easy-going Copenhagen in the 
image of Nazidom. First of all the city 
was at once blacked out. Traffic in the 
daytime was severely curtailed; many of 
the most important streets were entirely 
closed to traffic, and everywhere it was 
ordered that troops must have the right 
of way. Inasmuch as the rations of fuel 
oil were cut in half, there are hardly any 
private automobiles in the streets. Ex- 
press trains have ceased to run, and all 
train service has been curtailed. Ferry 
and train communications with Sweden 
were at once discontinued. Public meet- 
ings, except divine service or other meet- 
ings in churches and athletic meets, were 
forbidden on pain of fine or imprisonment. 
Processions, demonstrations, and even 
gatherings of crowds in the street were 
also banned. 
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The various departments of govern- 
ment continue to function but under Nazi 
direction. Danish flags are allowed and 
can be seen everywhere. The Danish 
newspapers are, of course, under censor- 
ship, and all the foreign news printed in 
them is from Berlin, no dispatches from 
london or Paris. Theaters and picture 
houses have in the main been allowed to 
go on as usual, but the Germans have 
added one film to the repertoire—the ter- 
rible “Baptism of Fire,” with scenes from 
the destruction of Poland which 
shown in the German Legation at Oslo 
to a party of invited guests a few days 
before the invasion, and which has been 


was 


shown also in various other European 
cities where the Nazis have wished to 
impress the population. 

A few days after the invasion it was 
reported that the German army trucks 


went back loaded with Danish bacon, 
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beef, and oil. It was said that cattle and 
hogs were indiscriminately slaughtered, 
but this may only mean that they have 
to be slaughtered because the fodder on 
which the Danish dairy industry depends 
can no longer be imported from overseas. 
There has, of course, been a general dis- 
ruption in the economic life of the coun- 
try, although there has been readjust- 
ment in the direction of developing trade 
with Germany. In one respect there may 
be an improvement in that Denmark can 
now get coal from Germany after a ter- 
rible winter of coal rationing and under- 
heated houses. 

As for the state of mind of the Danish 
people, we cannot, of course, judge from 
the Danish papers, which are under Ger- 
man censorship. Joseph C. Harsch, Berlin 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, writes, “Denmark is_ broken- 
hearted.” 


The Town Hall in Copenhagen 
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Crown Princess INGrip, who visited 
the United States last summer with her 
husband Crown Prince Frederik, has 
given birth to a daughter, April 16. It 
was feared that the shock of the Nazi 
occupation might injure the Crown Prin- 
cess, but she and the baby were reported 
to be doing well. Being a girl, the child 
cannot inherit the throne, and the second 
in succession after Crown Prince Frederik 
is his brother, Prince Knud. 

King Christian resumed his habitual 
morning rides two days after the entry 
of the Nazis. To the people of Copen- 
hagen there is something reassuring in 
the sight of the King once more riding 
unaccompanied through the streets of the 
capital as he has done every day for many 
years. 


Denmark Mabe a GENEROUS ConrTRI- 
BUTION to the aid for Finland. About a 
thousand volunteers were enlisted, al- 
though they did not come in time to take 
part in the fighting. About half of them 
had returned to Denmark when the Ger- 
mans entered the country; the other half 
had remained to help in civilian work. 


Tue Status or GREENLAND as well as 
Iceland and the Faroes became a prob- 
lem with the German invasion of Den- 
mark. Iceland is partly and Greenland 
wholly in the Western hemisphere. In a 
conference at the White House immedi- 
ately after the occupation, the Danish 
Minister Henrik de Kauffmann admitted 
that Greenland was a part of the Ameri- 
can continent, and it was understood in 
official circles that if it became necessary, 
the Monroe Doctrine might be involved 
to prevent Germany from getting a foot- 
hold there. Greenland is very near Can- 
ada, and if Germany should build an air 
base on the island, the matter might be- 
come threatening. The British Govern- 
ment has agreed with the American that 
Greenland comes within the protective 
scope of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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The State Department in Washington 
has decided to establish an American con- 
sulate at Godthaab in Greenland and has 
appointed James K. Penfield consul. This 
action has revived in Denmark the old 
anxiety in regard to American interest in 
Greenland, and a special delegation has 
been appointed by the Danish govern- 
ment to visit Washington and discuss the 
matter with the American government. 

Great Britain has temporarily taken 
over the Faroes in order to prevent their 
occupation by Germany. 


THE AL- 
THING, immediately aft- 


IcELANDIC 


er the occupation of 
Denmark by German 
April 9, 
adopted unanimously, 


troops on 


in a_ session lasting 
most of the night, two 
of the most important 
measures in the history 
of the country. Proposed by the Govern- 
ment and designed to clarify Iceland’s 
position in the present crisis, the procla- 
mation reads: 

“Whereas the present situation has 
made it impossible for the King of Ice- 
land to exercise the powers vested in him 
by the Constitution, the Althing hereby 
proclaims that it empowers the Govern- 
ment of Iceland to assume these functions 
for the present. 

“Whereas owing to the present situa- 
tion Denmark is unable to conduct the 
foreign affairs of Iceland in accordance 
with Article 7 of the Danish-Icelandic 
Act of Union, or of the coast defences in 
accordance with Article 8 of the same 
Act, the Althing hereby proclaims that 
Iceland shall take complete charge of 
these matters for the present.” 


By this proclamation the only remain- 


ing bonds uniting Denmark and Iceland 
have been temporarily severed. Iceland 
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has been independent since 1918 except 
for the personal union through the King 
and the agreement for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. Provision was made in the 
Act of Union for its abrogation in 1943 
if either the Althing or the Rigsdag 
should so desire. 

After explaining to the Icelandic peo- 
ple that the new measures meant simply 
that certain powers hitherto vested in the 
King were now transferred to the home 
Government, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Herman Jonasson, expressed the sym- 
pathy of the Icelandic nation with their 
kinsmen in Scandinavia. “Of the situation 
which has brought this about, of what is 
happening now and will happen in the 


Northern countries, I shall not speak,” 
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Mr. Jénasson said, “but I will say, al- 
though it means little in these days to 
express sympathy, that we Icelanders 
sympathize deeply in the fate our kins- 
men have to bear. Of our own future it 
is not possible to prophesy anything. We 
must face the fact that the situation has 
grown much worse, that we have been 
brought close to the war and danger.” 

Following the above proclamation, Mr. 
Vilhjalmur Thor, formerly Icelandic 
Trade Commissioner, has been appointed 
Consul General in New York, and Mr. 
Bertil Kuniholm has been appointed first 
United States Consul to Iceland. 

British Forces Occupiep IceLanp 
May 10 in order to prevent the island 


from falling into German hands, follow- 


Parliament Building in Reykjavik 
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ing the declaration of independence by 
the Althing. The British Government has 
given a solemn pledge to evacuate as soon 
as the danger of German invasion has 
passed. The effort of Germany last year 
to get an air base in Iceland and the 
refusal of the Icelandic Government to 
grant a concession add point to the British 
action. It is claimed, too, that when the 
war broke out there were in Iceland a 
much larger number of Germans than 
could be explained by commercial or 
scientific activities—although Germany 
has in recent years made a practice of 
sending scientific expeditions to the Saga 
Island. 


Tue Icetranpic Trawter Skutull, 
homeward bound, was attacked on March 
2 by a German aeroplane which dropped 
bombs and opened machine gun fire. The 
boat was not hit and the German plane 
was driven off by two British planes. This 
is the first attack on an Icelandic boat 
since the beginning of the war. 


Tue Nationat Hospitat in Reykjavik 
was recently presented with an iron lung 
by the British motor magnate Lord Nuf- 
field, through the mediation of Dr. McIn- 
tosh of Oxford University, who visited 
Iceland last summer. This is the first iron 
lung in Iceland and is a very welcome gift. 
as it would probably have been a long 
time before the hospital could afford to 
buy one. 


Tue IceLanpic STEAMSHIP CoMPANY, 
which celebrates the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding this year, has pub- 
lished a history of its activities and has 
invited three of its most active members 
in America, Mr. Asmundur P. Johanns- 
son, Mr. Arni Eggertsson, and Mr. Jon J. 
Bildfell, all of Winnipeg, to visit Iceland 
this summer as the guests of the Company 
on their own ships, which are now sailing 
direct to New York. 
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Wuen NEws OF THE 
Peace TREATY be- 
tween Finland and 
Russia was announced 
in the press on the 
morning of March 13, 
sorrow and_ indigna- 
tion filled the hearts of 
SWEDE: the Swedes; sorrow at 
the tragic ending of a 
fight, unsurpassed in courage and gallan- 
try, and indignation at the terms of the 
treaty, which, as was later learnt, in- 
cluded even greater demands than those 
contained in the original documents trans- 
mitted via Stockholm from Moscow to 
Helsirki. 

At the beginning of the hostilities Swe- 
den had announced, “Finland’s Cause Is 
Ours,” and as the war progressed, she 
gave increasing proof of what she meant 
with that statement. According to Uuno 
Y. Hannula, Finnish Minister of Educa- 
tion, Sweden’s help set a new world rec- 
ord, considering the size of her population 
and the available resources. Credit, arms, 
ordnance, food, clothing, and cash from 
Sweden were valued at 500,000,000 
kronor, or almost $120,000,000. More 
than 9,000 well drilled volunteers were 
on duty in Finland, and 5,000 more were 
ready to leave for the front when peace 
was declared. Swedish industries had con- 
tributed a truly staggering sum of 62,- 
000,000 kronor and a national subscrip- 
tion fund had reached a total of more 
than 30,000,000 kronor on March 13. 
This last mentioned fund is still being 
added to, although it is now used also 
to help families of Swedish soldiers and 
sailors on neutrality guard, as well as 
Norwegian civilian refugees. According 
to the latest available information, it has 
grown to about 40,000,000 kronor. 

Certain large Swedish cities “adopted” 
Finnish cities to give the help action an 
even more direct appeal. Many munici- 
palities in Sweden equipped complete 
fire-fighting units, which were sent to the 
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districts most severely damaged by the 
Russian aerial bombardment. Many large 
and splendidly outfitted ambulances and 
field hospitals were organized in Sweden 
and rushed to the Finnish front. Reliable 
sources have estimated that Sweden gave 
Finland 250 guns, including heavy artil- 
lery, anti-aircraft guns, and field pieces; 
80 anti-tank guns; 90,000 rifles; 42,- 
600,000 rounds of rifle ammunition, as 
well as great quantities of artillery shells. 
It also gave Finland one fifth of the 
planes of the Swedish Army Air Corps. 
In addition, several thousand Swedish 
skilled factory workers went to Finland 
to take up the tools and run the machines 
of their Finnish colleagues, who had been 
ordered out to defend the country. It also 
became a practice in shops and offices all 
over Sweden to donate one day’s personal 
income to the Finnish fund. 


Tuis Aip Was Given LEGALLY, since 
the League of Nations had ruled that Fin- 
land had been unfairly invaded. But all 
through the war many voices were heard 


in Sweden in favor of a more aggressive 
participation on Finland’s side. These 
people advocated that Sweden should end 
her strictly observed and frequently pro- 
claimed neutrality and come to Finland’s 


aid with armed intervention. It would 
seem, however, as if these “activists” in 
their eagerness overlooked the fact that 
Sweden had sacrificed a considerable por- 
tion of her stores of war materials, and 
might have found herself badly handi- 
capped .had she entered the war at that 
particular time. It was further pointed 
out that by staying neutral, Sweden re- 
mained able to supply Finland with much 
of what she needed. Sweden also faced 
the danger of being drawn into the war 
between the Great Powers if she per- 
mitted foreign troops to cross Swedish 
territory. 

The Finnish government on several oc- 
casions had made requests for military 
aid, to which Sweden had felt compelled 
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to give a negative reply. This was re- 
vealed by Per Albin Hansson, Swedish 
Premier, in an address on February 15, 
when he told his listeners that the latest 
of these requests had been made two days 
earlier, or about one month before the 
peace. A fuller, more detailed explana- 
tion was offered by King Gustaf himself 
on February 19, when he directed a pub- 
lic address to the Swedish nation. In this 
he said: 

“From the very beginning, Sweden has 
tried to help Finland by means of volun- 
teers and in numerous other ways, but at 
the very start ] informed Finland that, 
unfortunately, ‘no military intervention 
could be expected from Sweden. With 
sorrow in my heart I have come to the 
conclusion, after serious reconsideration, 
that under the present circumstances we 
must hold fast to this decision. For I am 
definitely of the opinion that if Sweden 
were now to intervene in Finland we 
would run the greatest risk of being in- 
volved not only in a war with Russia, but 
also in the war between the Great Powers, 
and such a responsibility I have not been 
able to assume. In such a situation, more- 
over, it would probably be impossible to 
continue to render the not inconsiderable 
aid which Finland now receives from us 
and which it so well needs and which we 
are prepared to centinue to give with the 
warmest of hearts. Sweden’s vital inter- 
ests, her honor, and her peace, are goals 
I have ever in mind. With the help of God 
I hope that by following the route we 
have chosen, we shall be able to escape 
all the misfortunes of war.” 

This timely proclamation, in the King’s 
own sincere and direct words, was re- 
ceived with gratitude and understanding 
by the Swedish people and was com- 
mented upon with pleasure in the daily 
press. It was felt that His Majesty had 
offered a motivated, clear information of 
the policies and attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the fateful questions of the 
day. It also strongly served to counteract 
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a tendency of dissension of opinion about 
the most effective way in which to bring 
aid to Finland. 


ForeigN MuIunister CureisTIAN E. 
GUnTHER addressed the Riksdag on 
March 13, the day after the peace treaty 
had been signed in Moscow, and said in 
part: “It is true that the tidings of peace 
come this time also as tidings of sorrow, 
because this peace has cost so much blood 
and, above all, because it has had to be 
bought with such heavy sacrifice by our 
sister nation. .. . It goes without saying 
that we for our part have tried to support 
the Finnish Government in its desire to 
find a basis for negotiation. Altogether 
it can be firmly declared that no pressure 
whatever has been exercised from our 
side. The help provided Finland through 
the Swedish Government has been given 
to such an extent as circumstances have 
permitted. From the moment the two par- 
ties met at the conference table, Sweden’s 
role as an intermediary naturally ceased. 
It can be stated that the peace conditions 
transmitted by us from Moscow to Hel- 
singfors were not the same as those com- 
prised in the peace treaty. It should also 
be pointed out that the Swedish trans- 
mission of peace feelers and proposals 
has taken place without the slightest 
cooperation with any outside power. 
Exceptionally unfavorable international 
circumstances made it impossible to ex- 
tend our assistance to include direct mili- 
tary intervention, whether by ourselves 
or, through our cooperation, by the West- 
ern Powers. It cannot be asked of a 
Swedish Government that it should co- 
operate with open eyes in moving the war 
between the Great Powers of Europe, and 
perhaps its center of gravity, to our 
regions.” 


Tue Swepish Nationa, Funp FoR 
FINLAND was not brought to an end by 
the conclusion of the treaty. Money is 
still pouring in, although the name. has 
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been changed to simply the National 
Fund, since it is now used for the benefit 
of Swedes and Finns as well as Norwe- 
gians. Likewise, many Swedish hospital 
units, canteens, and shelters are still 
maintained in Finland. Sweden also took 
a very active part in the evacuation of 
the hundreds of thousands of Finns who 
had to leave their homes in territories 
ceded to the Russians. The Royal Swed- 
ish Automobile Club in Stockholm sent 
out an appeal to all owners of trucks and 
pleasure cars to come to the help of the 
Finnish refugees. The response was im- 
mediate and generous, and hundreds of 
automobiles congregated on the Karelian 
Isthmus, in the Salla section and other 
parts of the country, transporting the 
Finns across the new border. The Swed- 
ish volunteer corps, led by General Ernst 
Linder, with its airplane, artillery, and 
motorized units, which had performed 
valiant duty on many parts of the long 
front, was formally thanked by Field 
Marshal Baron Gustaf Mannerheim, who 
awarded decorations and medals for brav- 
ery to certain of the volunteers. 

On April 4 the Finnish Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Stockholm, Eljas Erkko, con- 
veyed to King Gustaf and to the Swedish 
Government his Government’s expression 
of Finland’s gratitude. Accompanied by 
the Finnish Military Attaché, Colonel 
Palojarvi and the Naval Attaché Com- 
mander Grénholm, he was received by 
His Majesty, to whom he said, “I have 
the honor to convey to your Majesty the 
sincere gratitude of Finland for the sup- 
port which Sweden has given my country 
in so many different ways during the war, 
which has recently been concluded. This 
help exceeds anything that we have re- 
ceived from any other country. At the 
same time I beg to convey to Your Ma- 
jesty respectful thanks for the great per- 
sonal interest which Your Majesty has 
devoted to Finland and her cause.” Later 
in the afternoon Mr. Erkko called upon 
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the Swedish Foreign Minister, to whom he 
said: “I desire to request the Swedish 
Government to convey the thanks of my 
Government to all the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Swedish men and women, and 
to all firms, societies, organizations, etc., 
which spontaneously and in so many dif- 
ferent ways—often at great personal 
sacrifice—have displayed desire and de- 
termination to help the people of Finland, 
thereby assuring themselves of the lat- 
ter’s profound gratitude.” 


Wit THE SuppEN INvasion or Nor- 
way by Germany, Sweden was again 
faced with a major problem. She re- 
peated, however, her often proclaimed 
neutrality, and in several addresses, both 
Prime Minister Hansson and Foreign 
Minister Giinther stressed that Sweden 
would defend her neutrality, her inde- 
pendence, and her freedom with every 
available means against any eventual in- 
truder. 

One evidence of the great solidarity 
which marks the Swedish people today 
was the fact that the traditional First of 


May political demonstration, usually a 
display of strict party politics, was aban- 
doned. Instead, the three major parties, 
the Social-Democrats, the People’s Party, 


and the Conservatives, united in a com- 
mon manifestation with “For Sweden’s 
Freedom and Independence” as its watch- 
word. In Stockholm more than 150,000 
men and women assembled on the Garde 
field, while great masses choked all roads 
leading to it. 

Speakers were Prime Minister Hans- 
son; Minister of Cults and Education, 
Professor Gésta Bagge, who is the leader 
of the Conservatives; Ivar Osterstrém, of 
the People’s Party, and August Lindberg, 
president of the Swedish Federation of 
Labor. All addresses mentioned promi- 
nently the defense of the country, for 
which no sacrifices were too great. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Norway Calls! 


The wanton attack on Norway has re- 
leased a flood of loyalty and affection for 
the homeland among all Americans who 
stem from Norway. In those sections of 
the country where immigration has been 
recent, as on the Atlantic seaboard, al- 
most everyone has near relatives over 
there, perhaps aged parents in one of the 
bombed cities, perhaps brothers, cousins, 
and nephews in the army. Very few have 
heard from their relatives, and most peo- 
ple are afraid even to send telegrams for 
fear of drawing Nazi attention to the 
recipient. 

Naturally, the first impulse was to send 
aid in any possible way. Lodges, churches, 
and other groups began at once to raise 
money, and before all these united efforts 
could be coordinated, many thousands 
had been raised. Now, however, a na- 
tional organization has been formed, with 
headquarters in Chicago, and has been 
incorporated under the name Norwegian 
Relief. The National Committee, which 
met in the last week of April, consists of 
the following: Johannes Westergaard, 
New York, acting national president; 
Arthur Andersen, Chicago, treasurer; 
E. B. Hauke, general president of the 
Sons of Norway, vice-president; former 
Governor J. A. O. Preus, secretary; Dr. 
J. A. Aasgaard, president of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church in America; Half- 
dan Lee, Boston; Thorkild Rieber, New 
York; Frederic Schaefer, Pittsburgh; 
Birger Osland, Chicago. Mr. Andersen 
has put office space at the disposal of the 
committee and started the fund with a 
donation of $25,000. 

Under the National Committee there 
will be local committees which besides 
soliciting funds will help local groups to 
organize entertainments, send out lec- 
turers, and otherwise assist in the diversi- 
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fied undertakings for enlisting sympathy 
and aid for-Norway. 

Even before the war had come to Nor- 
way, a large consignment of knitted 
things had been sent from New York for 
Norway’s “Neutrality Guard” and, for- 
tunately, had been received. 


a 
American Friends of Denmark 


The plight of Denmark is different 
from that of Norway. The Danish Min- 
ister to Washington Henrik de Kauff- 
mann has announced that no relief is 
needed in Denmark for the present. But 
it was impossible for people who called 
Denmark their homeland to sit down and 
do nothing. They have therefore organ- 
ized and financed an association called 
American Friends of Danish Freedom 
and Democracy with a view to dissemi- 
nating correct information about Den- 
mark, The group has its headquarters 
in New York, at 420 Lexington Avenue. 
The office will provide material for study 
groups and will furnish lectures and pic- 
tures for Danish programs. 

The sponsors include many Americans 
of non-Danish descent, among them Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, Herbert Bayard Swope, Alvin 
Johnson, director of the New School of 
Social Research, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, Conrad 
Bergendoff, president of Augustana Col- 
lege, and several other college and uni- 
versity presidents. The motto of the 
organization was well expressed by F. 
Stanton Cawley, Professor of Scandina- 
vian at Harvard, when he said: “This 
civilization must not be blacked out.” 


2 
The Plight of Greenland 


The inhabitants of Greenland are de- 
pendent upon the importation of food. 
How Denmark has handled this problem 
in the past is described in the article by 
Prime Minister Stauning reprinted in this 
number. Now that Greenland’s relation 
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with Denmark is likely to be cut off, the 
inhabitants are in danger of starvation. 
Minister de Kauffmann has therefore 
taken the initiative in forming an Ameri- 
can-Danish Greenland Commission with 
headquarters in New York. The president 
is Mr. Hans Christian Sonne, a Trustee 
of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, who will be assisted by Dr. Paul 
Rentzen, a surgeon, born in Greenland, 
who came here as an honorary Fellow of 
the Foundation. Other sponsors are 
Mrs. Rohde, Professor Prince, Mr. 
Leach, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Mr. Leonard 
T. Beale, and Captain Bob Bartlett. 
e 

And Don’t Forget Finland! 

With all the crying need in other coun- 
tries, friends of Finland cannot afford to 
relax their efforts. There are more than 
half a million refugees who have been 
violently ejected from the territories 
ceded to Russia. Most of them had no 
opportunity to take anything along with 
them. They need homes, clothing, bed- 
ding, furniture, and farming implements. 
Many also need hospital treatment. The 
mortality among children, due to exposure 
and lack of medicines, has been greater 
in proportion than that of soldiers on 
duty. The money sent by the Hoover Re- 
lief has been applied chiefly to food for 
these fugitives, according to the report 
of Mr. Robert Maverick, who is in charge. 

2 
Finnish Architect Here 

The Finnish architect Alvar Aalto, who 
designed the Finland Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair, has been here in order to 
make some changes in the arrangement 
of the interior with a view to illuminating 
the history of the war. 

When he returns to his own country 
Mr. Aalto will have an important share 
in the building of new cities instead of 
those that have been lost. Much of the 
architecture of Finland is ultra modern, 
because it has been created during the 
two decades of independence. But this 
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architecture, of course, had to be fitted 
into cities that already existed. Now, Mr. 
Aalto says, it will be possible to start 
from scratch and build complete new 
cities. This should give an architect an 
unusual opportunity to carry out his ideas 
unhampered by existing conditions. 
2 

At the World’s Fair 

Finland decided while in the midst of 
the war that its Pavilion should open 
again this year. Now Denmark has taken 
the same plucky decision. The Denmark 
Committee, which did so much to make the 
festivities last year successful, will as- 
sume financial responsibility, and Consul 
General Georg Bech will act as General 
Commissioner. 

The flag of Iceland flies over two build- 
ings, the old Unit building of last year 
and the adjoining one which is used for 
a restaurant. On the upper floor of the 
latter there is a large exhibition of paint- 
ings by Icelandic artists. This is a new 
feature. 

Norway does not participate officially, 
but a group of Norwegian Americans will 
sponsor the undertaking. The exhibition 
will occupy only the Norway building, 
while the Unit building on the Court of 
Peace, last year connected with it by a 
bridge, will be given up. Denmark’s ex- 
hibition will be moved from the Unit 
building on the other side of the Court 
of Peace to that formerly occupied by 
Norway. The two will therefore be close 
together. Consul General Rolf Christen- 
sen has been made General Commissioner 
of the Norwegian exhibition. 

The Sweden Pavilion has been taken 
over by a group of business men with 
Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck as director. The 
Three Crowns Restaurant, which was one 
of the most popular places at the Fair last 
year, has been enlarged and the outdoor 
division especially developed. There will 
be exhibition and sales rooms in charge 
of Sweden Hoyse, where Swedish arts 
and crafts will be displayed. 
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Norwegian Decoration for LaGuardia 

The Cross of Commander of St. Olav 
has been awarded to Mayor LaGuardia 
by King Haakon in appreciation of the 
welcome extended to the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Norway on their 
visit here last summer. In conferring the 
decoration upon the mayor at a ceremony 
in City Hall April 17, Minister Morgen- 
stierne praised his courage and devotion 
to civic ideals. In his reply Mayor La- 
Guardia took the opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to King Haakon as a real leader of 
his people, saying: 

“Please convey to His Majesty the 
most sincere expression of friendship on 
the part of the people of the City of New 
York, and say that it is our hope and 
prayer that the brave and happy people 
of Norway will soon resume their normal 
condition and that those responsible for 
the sorrow, hardship, and death of your 
people will soon be punished. If the pun- 
ishment does not come here, they will 
soon be called to answer before the throne 
of God.” 

£ 
Sigrid Undset Planning Visit 


Shortly before the invasion of Norway 
it was announced that Sigrid Undset 
would pay her first visit to America in 
the fall and would lecture on various sub- 
jects, one being the effect of war upon 
literature. Since then the war has reached 
her own country and even the city in 
which she lives, the pleasant town of 
Lillehammer on Lake Mjésa. Her home 
there consisted of two or more very old 
timber houses, moved down from the up- 
per mountain region and reerected for 
her—very much like the old houses in 
the famous outdoor museum Maihaugen 
near by. 

Dispatches from Stockholm say that 
Fru Undset herself has arrived in that 
city, but that her home has been wrecked 
by Nazi bombs. She was one of the first 
to offer her services to the government of 
King Haakon, and was working as a 
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censor when she had to flee the country. 

She has been quoted as denouncing in 
the strongest terms all Norwegian Nazi 
sympathizers with their whole ideology of 
“blood and iron,” “race and soil,” and all 
such catchwords abhorrent to the true 
Norwegian mind. 

¢ 


Flagstad Sings to her Countrymen 

When it was announced that Kirsten 
Flagstad would give a benefit concert for 
the Norwegian Hospital in Brooklyn, the 
most important institution built by Nor- 
wegian Americans in the East, the occa- 
sion was in itself exciting enough to send 
a thrill through the neighborhood. But 
before the day fixed for the concert the 
invasion of Norway intervened, and it 
was a despondent crowd that filled the 
Academy of Music on April 18. 

Madame Flagstad was herself under a 
strain of anxiety for the members of her 
family in Norway, but she sang—so her 
hearers felt—as never before. She lifted 
up all the depressed hearts and fused 
them, as only a genius can, in one great 
consecrating emotion. As no one was in 
a mood to hear German, she had cut all 
German numbers from her program and 
sang song after song in Norwegian, old 
favorites and others less known. Finally 
she led the assembly in the national an- 
them, “Yes we love the land.” 

At the close of the concert Minister 
Morgenstierne was called upon and spoke 
a few heartening words. 

2 
A Portrait of Gustav III 

The Old Seventh of New York has re- 
ceived as a gift a portrait of King Gustav 
III of Sweden, presented on behalf of the 
Royal Infantry Regiment of Gotland by 
a colonel and veteran of the regiment, 
Mr’ Hans Lagerloef of New York. If 
anyone asks, “Why Gustav III?” the an- 


swer is that he was king of Sweden when 
our country won its independence and 
that he was the first monarch to extend a 
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friendly hand to the young republic. The 
portrait is a copy of the famous one by 
Roslin. 

¢ 
The Contribution of Anna Ernberg 

An important branch of the work at 
the nationally famous Berea College in 
Kentucky is that of the Fireside Indus- 
tries created by a Swedish woman, Anna 
S. Ernberg. The death of Mrs. Ernberg 
in the College hospital April 1 calls at- 
tention again to the great work accom- 
plished by this quiet, devoted woman. 
When she went to Berea in 1910 her 
whole equipment was two old looms in a 
leaky cabin. Before she retired in 1936 
she had developed the textile industries 
so that about two hundred girls earned 
their living by weaving, and many of her 
pupils became teachers in other schools. 
She strove also to revive old American 
handicrafts, such as dyeing with vege- 
table dyes, making of the decorative piece 
quilts, and so on. In 1932 Mrs. Ernberg 
helped to arrange an exhibition of this 
work in New York. In the early days at 
Berea, when the women of the hill coun- 
try could not or would not come to her, 
she would go to them, often riding on 
horse back or mule back. 

Some years ago Ida M. Tarbell visited 
Berea College and was so impressed with 
the work of the Fireside Industries that 
she listed Mrs. Ernberg as one of the fifty 
most useful women in America. 

2 
Philosopher and Idealist 

The Foundation has suffered a great 
loss in the death last February of Pro- 
fessor David F. Swenson. He was one of 
the rare men who are entirely devoted to 
an ideal purpose, and he regarded it as 
his mission to incorporate the ideas of 
Séren Kierkegaard into American thought. 
It was the privilege of the Foundation to 
publish his first translation of a Kierke- 
gaard book with an illuminating Intro- 
duction. Philosophical Fragments was in 
fact the first complete book by the Dan- 
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ish philosopher to be published in Eng- 
lish anywhere. It has since been followed 
by several others, both here and in Eng- 
land. Professor Swenson had mapped out 
a program of further translation for him- 
self, but with his passion for perfection, 
he worked slowly and had not yet com- 
pleted his manuscript. 

One of Professor Swenson’s former 
pupils at Minnesota University, Sven 
Nilson of Hartford, Connecticut, pays a 
tribute to his translation, and writes fur- 
ther: “But to his students, to his col- 
leagues, to fellow-philosophers all over 
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Wilhelm von Munthe av Morgen- 
stierne, Minister of Norway to Washing- 
ton, could celebrate on May 27 the 
thirtieth anniversary of his first diplo- 
matic mission to America. Recognizing 
that he was one of the ablest young 
men of Norway, his government sent 
him as attaché to the Norwegian Le- 
gation. During the difficult years of 
the war he was appointed Commercial 
Attaché and served as secretary to the 
Nansen Commission in Washington. From 
that time dated his warm personal friend- 
ship with Fridtjof Nansen, whom he 
used to accompany on skiing excursions. 
He was Consul General in New York 
from 1929 to 1934 and since 1934 has 
been Minister in Washington. Once more 
he is called on to represent his country 
in war time, and now in a yet more try- 
ing situation, and as the man on whom 
the chief burden of responsibility rests. 
Fortunately Minister Morgenstierne has 
a rich store of experience and has won 
in the highest degree the confidence both 
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the country, and above all to his many 
friends, he meant far more than this. In 
the University which he served for close 
on forty years, and of which he was an 
alumnus, he was a teacher without peer, 
not merely a master conveyor of facts, but 
their illuminator, a teacher whose rare 
combination of moral, spiritual, and in- 
tellectual passion made him as close an 
approximation to Socrates, whom, next 
to Kierkegaard, he admired above all 
other mortals, as this country has ever 
seen or is likely to see for a long time.” 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


of his own people and of the country to 
which he is accredited. . . . 

S. Shepard Jones is director of the 
World Peace Foundation in Boston and 
author of The Scandinavian States and 
the League of Nations. ... . Oscar J. 
Falnes, professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of New York, was Fellow of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation to 
Norway in 1926-27. ... Henriette C. K. 
Naeseth is professor of English in Au- 
gustana College, Rock Island. She is a 
granddaughter of the Norwegian pioneer 
pastor and church leader, Rev. V. Koren, 
and evidently inherits some of his poetic 
gift... . Naboth Hedin, a native of 
Sweden, was Paris correspondent of The 
Brooklyn Eagle during the First World 
War. As director of the American-Swed- 
ish News Exchange in New York, he has 
made that institution an important source 
of Swedish knowledge for Amer‘cans. 

. . Elizabeth Monroe is professor of 
English in Brooklyn College. 
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Scandinavia. Word has been received that 
they are all safe and will return at the 
first opportunity. 

Mr. David B. Stout, Honorary Fellow 
to Sweden, returned with his wife in 
March, after spending more than six 
months in the study of South American 


Trustees Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of the Trustees of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
was held at the Harvard Club, New York, 
on May 4. The Consuls General of Norway 
and Sweden and members of the Publica- 
tions Committee were present as guests. 

The subject of the activities of the 
Foundation under present international 
conditions was discussed. In view of the 
fact that it has been necessary to suspend 
indefinitely our Fellowship exchange, it 
was decided that the Foundation should 
concentrate its efforts on its traditional 
publication program. 


anthropology at the Gothenburg Museum, 
which is world famous for its library and 
collections in this field. In addition to his 
notes Mr. Stout has brought back with 
him what is perhaps the most complete 
bibliography on South American anthro- 
pology in America. 

Dean Arthur A. Wald of Augustana 
College, Fellow to Sweden, returned with 
his wife and two children in March. In 
spite of the difficulties caused by the war 
in Finland and the shortage of coal, Dean 
Wald made satisfactory progress in his 
study of Swedish literature and culture. 


Travelling Fellowships 


Owing to the present situation in the 
Scandinavian countries, it was decided 
that the Foundation should not make any 
awards for study abroad this year. This 
decision was approved by the Board of 
Trustees at their regular spring meeting 
on May 4. 


Scandinavian Fellows 


Mr. Samuel Abrahamsen, Honorary 
Fellow from Norway, arrived on the 
Bergensfjord in April to study philology 


American Fellows and American literature at the University 


Immediately on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in the North, the Foundation ap- 
pealed to the State Department for aid in 
bringing home our twelve Fellows in 


of California, Berkeley. 

Mr. Ingi Bjarnason, Honorary Fellow 
from Iceland, recently visited the Bu- 
reaus of the U.S. Department of Fish- 
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eries and various factories on the West 
Coast. 

Mr. Tell Dahlléf, Fellow from Sweden, 
has returned from a trip to the West 
Coast on which he visited most of the 
Swedish-language papers in the United 
States. Mr. Dahlléf is temporarily assist- 
ing Mr. Naboth Hedin at the American- 
Swedish News Exchange. 

Mr. Trygve Haavelmo, Fellow from 
Norway, who studied in Colorado and 
California last fall, is now doing research 
in economics at Columbia University on 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Johan Hambro, Honorary Fellow 
from Norway, is studying journalism and 
history at Columbia University. 

Dr. Einar Jensen, Honorary Fellow 
from Norway, arrived in New York in 
February and is now studying geological 
chemistry at the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington. 

Mr. Mogens Jul, Fellow from Denmark, 
returned home in January after spending 
a year in the study of the canning indus- 
try, mainly in California. 

Mr. Lars Erik Lallerstedt, Fellow from 
Sweden, returned home in March after an 
extensive tour for the study of hospital 
architecture in the United States. 

Mr. Karl Lerstrup, Honorary Fellow 
from Denmark, is studying at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Engineering. 

Mrs. Eva Nyblom, Fellow from Swe- 
den, sailed for Sweden via Petsamo, Fin- 
land, on May 9. Editor of Idun, one of 
Sweden’s best known and most progres- 
sive women’s magazines, and president of 
the Swedish Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, Mrs. Nyblom came 
to the United States to study vocational 
guidance with special emphasis on new 
professions for women. 

Mr. Nils Frederik Ollgaard, Honorary 
Fellow from Denmark, who was employed 
in the Danish Pavilion at the World’s 
Fair last summer, is continuing his stud- 
ies in the United States. 
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Mr. Thorkild S. Paaby, Fellow from 
Denmark, who injured his shoulder while 
skiing this winter, is making a good re- 
covery. 

Mr. Kaare Petersen, Fellow from Nor- 
way, arrived in New York with his wife 
in February and is now studying econom- 
ics at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Johan Seland, Fellow from Norway, 
who arrived in February and spent sev- 
eral weeks studying economics at Colum- 
bia University, is now continuing his stud- 
ies at the U.S. Maritime Commission in 
Washington. Mr. Seland won a prize in 
Norway for a treatise on “The Trends and 
Diversification of World Trade During 
the Last Fifty Years and Its Conse- 
quences for International Shipping and 
Especially Norwegian Shipping.” 

Mr. Harry Stockman, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived in March to study radio 
engineering. In February he spent two 
weeks in Finland as a radio expert for the 
government. On his arrival in New York 
he visited the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., 
where he reported on his experiences in 
Finland to Mr. Hoover and members of 
his staff. 


A Scandinavian Evening 

On April 16 Professor and Mrs. Gun- 
nar Myrdal of Sweden entertained all the 
Fellows of the Foundation then in New 
York at their home on Riverside Drive. 
It was a truly Scandinavian evening with 
representatives from Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, and even Greenland, 
for one of our Danish Fellows, Dr. Paul 
Bentzen, was born there. A long and ani- 
mated discussion of Scandinavian prob- 
lems was followed by smérgdasbord and 
coffee. It was in a sense a farewell party, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Myrdal sailed a few 
days later for Sweden in order to be in 
their own country in these serious times. 


New York Chapter 


Under the energetic leadership of Mr. 
G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr., this Chapter 
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has added five hundred new members to 
its list this past winter. 


Chicago Chapter 


This Chapter held its last meeting on 
April 18 to honor Scandinavian students 
studying in educational institutions in 
Chicago and, in particular, Kaare Peter- 
sen, Fellow of the Foundation from Nor- 
way who has just arrived in Chicago with 
Mrs. Petersen. Dr. Franklin D. Scott, a 
Former Fellow of the Foundation, spoke 
to the group on the influences of the 
United States on Scandinavia. The Whit- 
ney String Quartet played a group of 
Scandinavian songs. 


Minnesota Chapter 


This newly organized Chapter, with 
Mr. Valdimar Bjérnson as president and 
Mr. Walfrid S. Peterson as secretary, 
now has a membership of one hundred 
and fifty and is still increasing. Dr. Gus- 
taf Munthe, Former Fellow of the Foun- 


dation from Sweden, was guest speaker 
at the first meeting in February. 


California Chapter 


The California Chapter in San Fran- 
cisco has been completely reorganized by 
our Field Secretary Albin T. Anderson. 
Professor Walter M. Hart is now presi- 
dent and Mr. Anderson secretary. Dr. 
Munthe spoke at their first meeting and 
reported much enthusiasm in Berkeley for 
this branch of the Foundation. 


Southern California Chapter 


The Southern California Chapter in 
Los Angeles held its first meeting at the 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel in March at which 
time Dr. Munthe was the guest speaker. 
There were about 150 people present. Mr. 
Birger Tinglof, the president, was chair- 
man of a committee which recently pre- 
sented a plaque to the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover in recognition of his contribution 
to Finnish Relief. 
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Scandinavia: The Background of Neu- 
trality. By Alma Luise Olson. Lippincott. 
1940. Price $2.50. 


Because of the recent rapid developments in 
Northern Europe this timely and up-to-date 
volume, though fresh from the press, already 
seems like the echo of some ancient, idealistic 
past. So much has happened of a brutally real- 
istic nature since its publication that the con- 
tents of the book, teeming justly with such 
terms as freedom, humanism, cultural unity, 
independence, “scientific common sense,” peace, 
arbitration, and neutrality, sound like tragic 
irony in a world gone mad. What price paci- 
fism and demilitarization! What good are the 
democratic virtues? At the moment of writing, 
Finland, Denmark, and Norway have in turn 
been invaded, temporarily conquered and hu- 
miliated, and Sweden is confronted with a sim- 
ilar fate. Shall the meek, after all, inherit the 
earth? With non-aggression pacts, so-called, 
worth less than the proverbial scrap of paper, 
there is small wonder in Scandinavia, or else- 
where, that the belief in peaceful ideals of 
civilization is suffering a strain unknown in 
history.— But to return to the immediate mat- 
ter at hand. 

The author has with laudable energy and 
critical insight for many years studied the 
people and conditions of the Scandinavian 
countries, including Iceland and Finland, and 
has traveled in other parts of Europe. She has 
visited and interviewed dozens of intellectual, 
literary, political, and humanitarian workers. 
History, observation, and description alter- 
nate, and her analyses of events and situations 
seem sound. Her interpretation of historical 
facts is certainly impartial: though of Swedish 
descent, Miss Olson is generous even to King 
Christian II of Denmark, who permitted the 
Stockholm “Bloodbath” of 1520. She does not 
conceal the fact that bitter feuds and serious 
family quarrels formerly marred the relations 
between the Scandinavian countries, but the 
former were long ago abandoned, and the lat- 
ter were settled by peaceful means. And as for 
imperialism, it was tried and found wanting, 
so the nations turned to cultural and economic 
developments. Miss Olson objectively denies 
that the North is a Utopia, but the reviewer 
cannot help wondering whether Scandinavia 
did not, after all, before the military invasion, 
represent an ordinarily unrealizable ideal. Cer- 
tainly it constituted, relatively, as we know 
now, a Utopia of endeavors in the right direc- 
tion. Even a thousand years ago, as Miss Olson 
correctly points out in another part of the 
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volume, the Icelandic war code, for instance, 
had some regard for civilians. 

Since the author is an experienced write~ 
and observer, the reviewer found only here and 
there in Scandinavia parts that we.e a littie 
obscure or irrelevant. The application of the 
Volund Saga to modern conditions, or the 
relation of Finnish steam baths to mysticism, 
are cases in point, though in the latter in- 
stance the relation is due, presumably, to the 
fact that cleanliness, or the worship of it, is 
next to godliness. There are, however, in the 
work, despite its good qualities of style, force, 
and judgment, several slight inaccuracies of 
fact. Norwegian students, for instance, do not 
wear the traditional white caps of the Swedish 
student, as the author (p. 29) implies; Saint 
Birgitta of Sweden lived, according to our 
reckoning, in the fourteenth century (she died 
in 1373) and not in the thirteenth (p. 215); 
the population of Iceland can hardly be said 
to have “practically doubled” since the World 
War (p. 22), since it has increased by only 
about 25,000 (out of a present total of 120,000) 
during that period; today, if the Swedish- 
speaking population of Finland constitute 10 
percent of the total 3,800,000, there are more 
than three million “Finns proper” rather than 
less (p. 27); it was Rikard Nordraak, and not 
Grieg, as the author seems to imply (p. 181), 
who composed the melody for “Ja, vi elsker 
dette landet’; Sweden established its rule in 
Finland two centuries before the Kalmar 
Union of 1397, instead of “a century” (p. 128) ; 
and the facts about the English attacks on 
Copenhagen are confused (p. 129). “As a 
part of their campaign against Napoleon,” 
writes Miss Olson, “the English sacked Copen- 
hagen in 1801 and carried off the whole Dan- 
ish fleet seven years later.” It was on the 
former date—April 2, 1801, to be exact—that 
the Danish fleet in the harbor of Copenhagen 
was destroyed by Admiral Nelson, and it was 
on September 2-5, 1807, that the English bom- 
barded the Danish capital and burned the 
University and other public buildings. 

But these are minor matters. Scandinavia is 
a valuable piece of advanced work, which goes 
far beyond the ordinary superficial travel 
book, and is well worth studying, especially 
at present. It will help explain the Scandina- 
vian resistance to totalitarian ideologies. In- 
cidentally, the account of the Vikings is ex- 
cellent, and throughout the author, like the re- 
viewer, is a justly indignant crusader for self- 
determination and peace. 

Avotrn B. Benson 


Finland Fights. By H. B. Elli-ton. With 
Illustrations and Maps, Little, Brown. 1940. 
Price $2.75. 

Written while Finland’s fight was still in 
the present tense, this book is already strange- 
ly left behind by fast-moving events. But it 
will come into its own again as one of the 
most valuable sources for studying the war 
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between Finland and Russia and the develop- 
ments that led up to it. 

Mr. Elliston was in Finland as the represen- 
tative of the Christian Science Monitor. He 
has the trained reporter’s quick, bold grasp 
of a story, combined with care in verifying his 
facts, and above all he seems to possess that 
most essential of all qualities in a newspaper 
man, the gift of “being there.” A few hours 
after the so-called Mainila incident which the 
Russians used as a pretext for beginning the 
war, he was on the frontier facing the Rus- 
sian village of Mainila, interviewing Finnish 
sentries who had been on duty that Sunday 
and could testify that the alleged shooting 
had been on the Russian side of the border. 
On the Finnish side all was peace, with no 
sirens of struggle on the snow-covered ground. 
When the party returned to Helsinki, war had 
broken out, and the author went through the 
bombardment and afterwards left on one of 
the trains carrying Finnish evacuees. 

The author had many interviews with the 
leading statesmen of Finland. The story of the 
negotiations in Moscow was told him by the 
head of the Finnish delegation, J. K. Paasikivi, 
immediately after his return, and in the midst 
of the conversation came a telephone message 
that Russia had denounced the non-aggression 
pact. From Finnish leaders he learned the 
facts regarding the negotiations last year be- 
tween Russia on one side and England and 
France on the other, and they were even 
worse than the world suspected. The Russian 
demands would have meant the extinguish- 
ment of Finland’s independence, Mr. Elliston 
says. “Stalin’s price was so brutal and so bare- 
faced in its audacity that no Briton with any 
honor left in his bones would pay it.” The 
Finns were rather bitter against the British 
delegates for not tipping them off—at least 
unofficially. 

The prophecies in the book have not all 
come true, but some of the author’s com- 
ments have gained point from present events, 
as for instance when he says: “Fear is King 
in present day Europe. It is taking hope away 
from the admirable Scandinavians. It is de- 
priving their governments of constructive poli- 
cies. It is eating into what remains of the 
civilization of Europe in Europe, and reducing 
its society to a madhouse.” 

ACE. 


The King’s Men. By Johan Bojer. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Barrows Mus- 
sey. Appleton-Century. 1940. Price $2.50. 


Bojer may have written more perfect or 
more powerful novels than The King’s Men 
but surely not a more mellow and engaging 
one. It is the story of the tense period before 
the dissolution of the Union with Sweden in 
1905, when it seemed for a time as though 
freedom must be bought at the price of blood- 
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EDVARD 
GRIEG 


By Davip MonraD-JOHANSEN 


Translated from the Norwegian 
by Madge Robertson 


Since its publication last year 
Edvard Grieg has been widely hailed as 
“most definitive,” “engrossing,” ‘“‘ex- 
citing,” and as the final authority on the 
unique Norwegian artist whose life was 
such a paradox of achievement and dis- 
appointment, for Grieg, while producing 
immortally beautiful music, never quite 
fulfilled the potentialities of his great 
genius. 

Percy Grainger, eminent Australian- 
born composer and pianist praises the 
book highly: ‘David Monrad-Johan- 
sen’s life of Grieg is the standard Scan- 
dinavian work on the greatest of Scandi- 
navian composers. Several things unite to 
make it so. David Monrad-Johansen is 


himself one of the greatest of living composers 


PP leaded / 


Grieg as a young man 


. . and therefore able to understand 


and describe the wellsprings of Grieg’s greatness. As one versed in the folklore he is 
vitally concerned with that unmistakably Nordic quality that unites Grieg’s music with 


the music of America and Great Britain. 


. . The literary style of his Grieg is as 


arresting as the story it tells. It is one of music’s greatest books.” 


“In this new authoritative biography the outlines 
are filled in with a wealth of detail that makes both 
the man’s character and his career all the more in- 
teresting and constitutes a valuable addition to 
musical biography. ...An engrossing and worth- 
while book.”—New York Times 

“Edvard Grieg emerges from the book a vital, 
luminous figure, many-sided, too many-sided, per- 
haps, to allow that passionate concentration which is 
the truest genius.”"—New Haven Journal-Courier 

“Best biography to date.”—Time 

“This biography doubtless will take rank as the 
authoritative study of the Norwegian composer, for 


it is at once a thorough and generously documented 
work.”’—Minneapolis Star 


“Full and engrossing.”—New York Herald-Tribune 


“One of the truly exciting literary events of the 
year.”"—San Francisco Chronicle 


“An invaluable addition to musicana—a piece of 
reading which no person who sincerely admires the 
composer of Peer Gynt ...will care to miss.— 
Houston Press 


“Tt is scarcely likely that this volume will be super- 
seded as the authoritative biography, at least for 
several decades.”"—Detroit News 


IMustrated. $4.00. Order from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


116 East 64th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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shed, of civil war. Bojer did duty as a young 
sergeant with the Norwegian troops that stood 
on guard at the Swedish border. In this book 
he has presented vividly and appealingly the 
memories and impressions of his army days. 

“It was a bright summer evening, and the 
troop-ship was due,” he begins, and proceeds 
in his best manner to give a lively picture of 
the commotion in the little towns along the 
fjord for the boat that is to carry them off for 
the annual muster. They are a fine lot, these 
boys from the mountain farms and the fishing 
huts by the sea, a little awkward and uncouth 
and not very fond of military discipline, but 
sturdy and stout-hearted and ready to fight 
to the last man for Norway’s independence. 
Nor are their officers professional soldiers. 
Most of them are hard-working fathers of 
large families, who perform their military 
duties at considerable sacrifice and without 
much hope of advancement. 

In the higher ranks the trouble with Sweden 
gives rise to a conflict of loyalties—to Norway 
and to the Swedish King. Bojer skilfully 
merges the best in the conservative tradition 
with the best in the nationalist movement by 
a romantic marriage between the daughter of a 
die-hard colonel of the old school and the son 
of a poor but equally proud and stiff-necked 
sexton. When the crisis comes, the colonel 
sides with Norway against his Swedish King. 
and the two old men are united by a common 
devotion to their country and their grand- 
children. 

In the little town where the soldiers drilled, 
North and South forgot their implacable feud 
and Norwegians everywhere united in the 
common cause. But fortunately good sense 
prevailed, the threatened invasion did not 
materialize, and in the end we have a big Nor- 
wegian carrying an injured Swedish comrade 
on his broad back to the nearest first aid 
station. 

The book is filled with amusing incidents of 
army life. One of the funniest is when the 
colonel draws up the troops so that an un- 
fortunate young woman of the town who since 
the last summer has had a baby by a young 
recruit who failed to leave his card can walk 
up and down the ranks in search of the culprit. 
The colonel had not expected her to come 
wheeling the perambulator in front of her, but 
she does, and it is all very embarrassing, not 
to say nerve-wracking, for the boys, many of 
whom have uneasy consciences. To the amaze- 
ment of all her choice falls on the pious Mons 
Lysé, who turns a deep red. It was before his 
conversion. 

Those who know Bojer will not waste much 
time in getting hold of this book. For those 
who do not, The King’s Men in Mr. Mussey’s 
Vigorous translation is an excellent introduc- 
tion. And for all who are watching with 
anxious eyes the cruel struggle in Norway to- 
(ay, it will bring neW hope of ultimate victory. 

J. B. C. Warxins 
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Flight. By Arthur Omre. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Sélvi and Richard Bate- 
son. Appleton-Century. 1940. Price $2.50. 


When a man of almost fifty suddenly begins 
writing novels of the underworld that evoke 
comparison with Hemingway, his past is sure 
to be closely scrutinized. A pseudonym con- 
ceals but little in Norway, nor does it conceal 
that little long. In his first novel Smuglere 
(Smugglers) Omre revealed details of the 
noble experiment, tried in Norway as in the 
United States and abandoned for similar rea- 
sons, which were still news to the police. 

Flight, his second novel, won a special prize 
in an international competition in 1936. It is 
an account of one year in the life of a man 
who has broken the law, ruined his marriage, 
served time, and is again a fugitive from jus- 
tice. Able, energetic, and enterprising, he 
quickly builds up a flourishing fish business in 
an obscure town. Only his peripatetic associ- 
ates in crime penetrate his disguise, but he 
is at their mercy and the nervous strain is 
terrific. It is almost a relief when the police 
catch up with him in the end. 

In his later books Omre delves into the social 
background and causes of crime. Here he con- 
centrates on the results. He has written a 
gripping story of action and a superb psy- 
chological study of a hunted man. The style 
is simple, direct, concise. Both Norwegian and 
American reviewers—and this is no small com- 
pliment to the translators—have noted the 
resemblance to Hemingway. To this Omre re- 
plies that he had not yet read Hemingway 
when he wrote his first book and that he 
acquired his style as a reporter in the United 
States as long ago as 1911. “It is merely the 
form,” he says, “in which chatter is omitted, 
sentimentality is omitted as far as it can be, 
and where the action speaks for itself.” 

J.W. 


Mariana. By Sally Salminen. Translated 
by Barrows Mussey. Farrar and Rinehart. 
1940. Price $2.50. 


Sally Salminen, who won international fame 
by her first book Katrina, has given us an- 
other novel of a woman’s struggle to master 
the tasks laid upon her by a rather harsh fate. 
Mariana is charmingly written, but has not the 
epic power and singleness of the earlier book. 
Katrina was a strong, full-blooded woman, 
able to walk upright under a heavy burden 
and to go on loving. Mariana belongs to the 
younger generation. She is sophisticated, has 
read books, and has ideas about the rights of 
women. She is frail and delicate, loves dainti- 
ness and pretty things. Perhaps because of 
lack of vitality, she shrinks from the rough 
realities of life and is afraid of physical love. 
Nevertheless, she falls in love with Sten, a 
young farmer of sound but rather hard nature, 
and marries him. 
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She wakes on her wedding morning to find 
that her husband is already out carting ma- 
nure—and proposes to come to breakfast with- 
out washing his hands; and she is met with 
the demand that she not only milk the cows, 
but clean the byre and feed the pigs. Mariana 
has plenty of spunk, and strives gallantly to 
do all that is expected of her. But after a year 
or two she is utterly broken, not only by work 
beyond her strength, but by Sven’s unsym- 
pathetic attitude. At last she packs a bag and 
goes away to visit a cousin in town. 

The visit lasts long enough to make Sven 
realize that cleaning the byre and feeding the 
pigs is not necessarily “woman’s work,” and 
to make him introduce a modern cook stove 
and running water. Long enough also to make 
Mariana realize that she not only loves Sven, 
but that she belongs to the country and the 
farm. She returns full of good resolutions and 
finds a house transformed, where she can be 
the real mistress (her parents-in-law having 
decided to retire and let Sven take the farm) 
and where she can introduce some of her own 
dainty ways. 

One feels that Sally Salminen as a young 
girl in Aland must have seen and watched 
sympathetically the evolution of the Katrinas 
into Marianas—women conscious of their hu- 
man rights. The story is redeemed from the 
cecmmonplace by the bits of lovely nature 
description and the vivid character drawing. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 


GUSTAV ADOLF 
THE GREAT 
THE LION of the NORTH 


By NILS AHNLUND 
Professor of History at Stockholm University 





“THE period of Greatness, 

when Sweden was a Euro- 
pean power to be reckoned with, 
and the Baltic was a Swedish in- 
land sea, corresponded with the 
reign of the Vasa Dynasty and 
reached its peak under Gustav 


Adolf. 
Nils Ahnlund is credited with 


knowing more about the brilliant 
Vasas than any other living man. 
He breaks down something of 
the Gustav Adolf myth and de- 
stroys the traditional smooth and 
stereotyped picture of the hero 
king. But he gives us instead a 
much more fascinating portrait 
of a man who was thoroughly 
human and at the same time very 
great. 


With illustrations and maps 


Price $3.00 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
116 East 64th Street New York, N.Y. 





When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BOOKS 


Look Back on Happiness. By Knut Ham- 
sun. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Paula Wiking. Coward-McCann. 1940. Price 
$2.50. 


By giving this novel the title Look Back on 
Happiness, thus conveying the idea that it is 
a new novel by Hamsun, the American pub- 
lishers take it out of its sequence. The Nor- 
wegian title is Den siste Glede (The Last 
Joy) and the book was published in 1912. It 
is the last of the three “Wanderer books” in 
which the author, or the hero, takes leave of 
youth and subsides into a mere spectator at 
the game of life. Here as in the other volumes 
of the group the nature descriptions have a 
mellow sweetness, a poignant tenderness as of 
a man who knows that his own autumn has 
arrived and winter is on the way. 

The story which the elderly hero observes— 
not without some quickening of his own pulses 
—is that of Ingeborg Torsen, a tall, hand- 
some brunette, who is a misfit as a teacher 
and, at twenty-seven, is the prey of unsatisfied 
desire. After some disastrous experiences, she 
marries, with her eyes shut so to speak, a 
peasant carpenter who is not at all a romantic 
figure, but who turns out to be a thoroughly 
decent and manly fellow. With him she is con- 
tent, and motherhood brings out all the sweet- 
ness and warmth that had been latent in her 
nature. 

Hamsun’s subtle art makes the story plausi- 
ble, and he accompanies it with his usual whim- 
sical comments. He rails against all manifesta- 
tions of snobbishness: against the education 
that takes a girl out of her natural environ- 
ment and puts her into another where she 
cannot make good; against the idleness of 
summer hotels breeding vanities and vices; 
against the foolishness of the farmers who 
neglect tilling the soil in order to cater to 
tourists. As a contrast there is the simple 
natural life of hard physical work and family 
loyalty which Ingeborg Torsen enters upon 
after her marriage. It is the moral Hamsun 
likes to preach and which had its apotheosis in 
Growth of the Soil. 

H. A. L. 


Ake and His World. By Bertil Malmberg. 
Translated from the Swedish by Marguerite 
Wenner-Gren. Illustrations by Barbara 


Cooney. Farrar and Rinehart. 1940. Price 
$2.00. 


Many of the hidden or untried doors that 
lead to the both mystical and turbulent world 
of childhood have been opened with gentle 
understanding by Bertil Malmberg in his beau- 
tiful story of Ake, a little Swedish boy. He 
has told in a direct, yet tender and poetic, 
language, ever free from affectation or whim- 
sicality, of Ake’s life in a small coastal town 
and his trivial adventures, which might well 
befall any youngster. The enormous security 
Which the boy feels in h’s warm sheltered 
home, his awakening curiosity, his fits of mis- 
chief, always followed by brief stabs of re- 
morse, and the sudden fright which events in 
the world immediately outside his parents’ 








Another success 
or the author 


of KATRINA 


MARIANA | 


By SALLY SALMINEN 


The story of a woman who 
conquers fear 


@‘Mariana is Finland; nothing finer can 
be said of her.”—Rose Feld, 

N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 

@‘‘The picture of life in a small Finnish 

farm community is sketched from intimate 

knowledge and drawn with sureness.”— 

Harry Hansen, 

N.Y. WORLD TELEGRAM. 

@“Deeply felt and sympathetically told.” 

—NEW YORKER. 


345 PAGES, $2.50 
FARRAR & RINEHART 


232 MADISON AVE. * NEW YORK,N.Y. 








THE VIKING and the RED MAN 


By REIDER T. SHERWIN 


A startling disclosure! Did the Vikings give 
their language to the Indians? 

A thousand Algonquin terms and their Norse 
equivalents arranged in alphabetical order. 
Just published, $2.50. 

If you cannot obtain the book from your 
booksellers write to R. T. Sherwin, 5 Bogert 
Place, Bronxville, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 





Army Life In Norway 


THE KIinG’s MEN 
By JOHAN BOJER 


“Everything is true, everything is liv- 

ing, quiet, and yet exciting. It is a great 

book.”,—RONALD FANGEN, Tidens 

Tegn. 

“A magnificent book ...a book of the 

people.”—FINN HALVORSEN. 
$2.50 

At All Booksellers 


D. Appleton-Century Co.,35 W.32nd St., N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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garden cause him, are described with uncom- 
mon faithfulness and artistry. 

I shall long remember his affection for the 
old man Olson and his wife; and the closing 
chapter, which deals with his inarticulate love 
for the wife of a Norwegian sea captain, is 
sheer poetry, poignant, colorful, and singing. 
Perhaps the tale of his visit to Anne Marie, 
the daft young girl in the woodlands, touches 
the bizarre. But there are so many other en- 
chanting incidents that the novel seems indeed 
an all too short series of bright and believable 
pictures. 

Mrs. Marguerite Wenner-Gren, American 
wife of the Swedish industrialist, Axel Wen- 
ner-Gren, has done a superb work in rendering 
the fragile Swedish into an English which is 
gay and imaginative and completely authentic. 
Generous praise is also due Barbara Cooney 
for the black-and-white illustrations. They help 
to round out Mr. Malmberg’s picture of Ake 
in a fashion both adroit and beguiling. The 
American publishers have given the book a 
most attractive appearance. 

Ake and His World is free from that labored 
sweetness, which frequently mars stories of 
this kind. A subtle note in minor runs through 
the entire narrative. For Mr. Malmberg knows 
that any childhood, even the most happy, is 
often a very tragic time. 


Ho.cer LunpBercu 


Scandinavian Peasant Costume. By Kath- 
leen Primmer. With notes by M. S. Prim- 
mer. 103 pages including 8 color plates and 
64 pages of pencil drawings. Macmillan. 1940. 
Price $4.00. 


An unusually wide range of Scandinavian 
peasant costumes is represented in this hand- 
some volume, for while the authors have 
brought out the national distinctions mani- 
fested in the four countries, they have not 
overlooked the many varieties of local origin 
with their charm and intriguing details. A 
pleasant and logical surprise, adding to the 
scope of the book, are the two chapters on 
the ingenious fur costumes of the Greenland 
Eskimos and the Lapps leading their nomadic 
existence in the vicinity of the Arctic circle. 

The whole colorful pageantry, so richly illus- 
trated, assumes a significance beyond that of 
merely a record of costumes, for interspersed 
among the concise descriptions, the authors 
bring out delightful and often little known 
facts about customs and habits which are 
reflected in all this picturesque garb. It is 
easy to sense the instinct for beauty which 
underlies the diversified handiwork. Yet prac- 
tical common sense and sometimes a touch of 
humor mark many of the seemingly compli- 
cated ensembles. 


It is not only the texture and shape of the 
dress which is translated by the illustrations, 
but also the spirit and character of the wearer 
of each garment. Jocund maidens with full 
skirts and gay little bonnets, or more sedate 
women whose married estate is proclaimed by 
the style of their head coverings, mingle with 
swaggering men in long coats or chipper lads 
in brief “monkey” jackets. Frequently the 
styles and materials denote the social status 
of the wearer. In reading the notes it is, how- 
ever, somewhat confusing that the illustra- 
tions are so disconnected from the text. 

The various handicrafts which make up 
these colorful costumes all receive their due 
consideration as to craftsmanship and sig- 
nificance. The fine filigree silver ornaments 
with gilt spangles, the embroideries and woven 
fabrics, or the tooled leatherwork would fur- 
nish a wealth of inspiration for designers in 
various fields. The volume will be of special 
value to costume designers and at the same 
time it is bound to be of wide popular interest. 


EvisaBetTu ASCHEHOUG 


BOOK NOTES 


At Midsummer Time—A Story of Sweden, 
written and illustrated by Emma L. Brock 
(Knopf. $1.50), is a gay and enchanting vol- 
ume, the latest of Miss Brock’s many impres- 
sions in words and pictures of children of 
foreign lands. From a visit to Dalecarlia she 
has brought back a colorful story of young 
Sigrid, and how she, her parents, and her little 
brother and sister celebrated one Midsummer. 
The narrative, as well as the attractive illus- 
trations, has a distinct Swedish flavor. The 
festive dress, in which the book is attired 
makes it an ideal gift to young folks. It shows 
them how one of the most progressive countries 
in the world still observes and cherishes a num- 
ber of fascinating traditions. 


The annual publications of Svenska Turist- 
féreningen have grown to be a veritable li- 
brary of information on the various provinces 
of Sweden. The most distinguished writers and 
the most authoritative specialists are among 
the contributors. The issue for 1940 deals with 
perhaps the most fascinating part of the Swed- 
ish realm, the island of Gotland. 

The publications of Turistféreningen are 
sent to members. The general American repre- 
sentative is Mr. E. A. Lindblom, Swedish 
American Line, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN PAVILION 
AT NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


While Sweden this year is not officially 
participating in the New York World's 
Fair, the space formerly occupied by the 
Swedish pavilion has been taken over by 
a committee of Swedish-American busi- 
ness men in New York, with G. Hilmer 
Lundbeck, U.S. managing director of The 
Swedish American Line, as chairman and 
executive director. 

The Swedish-American Pavilion, as it 
is now called, opened on May 11, the date 
of the formal reopening of the World’s 
Fair. The large exhibition hall and other 
spaces made available will be used by 
Sweden House, Inc., 638 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City, for the display of articles 
of Swedish and American origin, such as 
glassware, china, ceramics, pewter, tex- 
tiles, furniture, and other objects of art 
and handicraft, which will be offered for 
sale to the public. 

Close to the entrance to the pavilion a 
tourist bureau will be located, with a 
large model of the Stockholm, the Swed- 
ish American Line’s new flagship, which 
was launched in March of this year, and 
also a model of the popular motor-liner 
Kungsholm. 

The Three Crowns Restaurant, with 
its famous smérgdsbord and exquisite 
Swedish cuisine, which last year attracted 
a daily overflow of patrons, was reopened 
op May 11 under the continued competent 
régime of the Swedish American Line. 
With increased capacity and vastly im- 
proved facilities . . . including air-con- 
ditioning throughout . . . for the accom- 
modation of its guests, the Three Crowns 
this year should repeat its achievement as 
one of the most frequented restaurants at 
the Fair. In addition to the main indoors 
restaurants there also is a new attractive 


Open-air restaurant, which opens out on 


eh 
ey 


THE 
STOCKHOLM 
RESTAURARNTS 


Famed For Their 
SWEDISH CUISINE 


TOWN HOUSE 


27 West 5lst Street 
Opposite Rockefeller Center 


New York 


COUNTRY PLACE 


at Syosset, Long Island 


(Jericho Turnpike & South 
Woods Road) 


Atmosphere of elegant simplicity 
in the Colonial Style 


For reservations please call 
EL 5-8109 or Syosset 1606 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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SWEDISH AMERICAN 


PAVILION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


THE FAMOUS REVOLVING SMORGASBORD TABLE 


The Three Crowns Restaurant 


(Operated by the Swedish American Line) 


which was such a success last year... 
opened on May 11th with greatly im- 
proved facilities—including air condi- 
tioning. There is added a new, at- 
tractive garden restaurant for cocktails 
and light refreshments. A bit of 


Sweden, where you can enjoy a quiet, 
restful, and delicious meal—including 
SMORGASBORD (famous Swedish 
hors d’oeuvres) amid charming gar- 
dens, far removed from the restless 
activity of the Fair. 


Special arrangements can be made for large parties up to 250. 


Meet your friends in the Swedish American Pavilion on Market Street at Adams 


just off the Avenue of Pioneers. 


the extensive gardens with mirror-pools, 
fountains and*a profusion of shrubs and 
flowers. Here moderate-priced service 
will be maintained, with cocktails, lunches 
and other light refreshments, for those 
whose time does not permit the enjoyment 


of the regular restaurant meals. 


For reservations phone HAvemeyer 9-1612 


John Persson, who successfully con- 
ducted the Three Crowns Restaurant last 
year, remains as its manager, with most 
of the 1939 staff retained, including 
Henry C. Piper, assistant manager. The 
culinary department is taken care of by 


a staff of chefs of established reputation. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Publications of 
The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


FICTION 
ALMQUIST: Sara Videbeck, and The Chapel 
GarRBORG: Peace: A Novel 
GEIJERSTAM: The Book About Little Brother 
— Woman Power: A Novel 
HALLSTROM : Selected Short Stories 
HEIDENSTAM: The Charles Men, 2 volumes 
JACOBSEN: Niels Lyhne 
Jonas Lie: The Family at Gilje 
SODERBERG: Selected Short Stories 
Norway’s BEST STORIES: Twenty-one Short Stories by Norwegian Writers. . 
SWEDEN'S BEST STORIES: Twenty-two Short Stories by Swedish Writers 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN BY HIMSELF. Illustrated 
THE SAGA OF FRIDTJOF NANSEN, by Jon Sorensen. Illustrated 
LIFE OF IBSEN, by Halvdan Koht, 2 vols. Illustrated 
BREMER: America of the Fifties. Illustrated 
EDVARD GRIEG, by D. Monrad-Johansen. Illustrated 
HISTORICAL 
HEIDENSTAM : The Swedes and Their Chieftains. Illustrated 
AHNLUND: Gustav Adolf the Great 
POETRY 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 1750-1925 
TEGNER: Poems (Frithjof's Saga, and Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
ByJORNSON: Poems and Songs 
— Arnljot Gelline 
RUNEBERG: The Tales of Ensign Stal 
OLRIK: A Book of Danish Ballads 
DRAMA 
HOLBERG: Three Comedies 
SIGURJONSSON : Modern Icelandic Plays 
IBSEN : Early Plays (Cattline, The Warrior's Barrow, Olaf Liljekrans) 
FROM THE OLD NORSE - 
The Prose Edda (The Younger Edda) 
The Poetic Edda (The Elder Edda) 
Norse Mythology 
The King’s Mirror 
The Saga of the Volsungs and of Ragnar Lodbrok 
Four Icelandic Sagas 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
GUSTAFSON : Six Scandinavian Novelists 
ToPséE-JENSEN: Scandinavian Literature. Illustrated 
HustvepT: Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain 
Kont: The Norse Sagas 
SCHLAUCH: Romance in Iceland 


OTHER BOOKS 
LAURIN-HANNOVER-THUS: Scandinavian Art; with 375 Illustrations 
What You See in Sweden. 122 Illustrations with Text 
KIERKEGAARD: Philosophical Fragments 
LINDROTH : Iceland: A Land of Contrasts 
S. SHEPARD JONES: The Scandinavian States in the League of Nations 


Send your Order to 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
116 East 64th Street New York City 
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King Christian on His Morning Ride 





